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THE CHILDREN’S HOU 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


START THE CHILDREN RIGHT by giving them a library of their own. D 
let them handicap their lives by getting the habit of reading worthless books rec 
mended by their playmates or picked up at random: 


HELP THEM TO SUCCESS by supplying them with books that will droa 


their minds, s¢zmu/ate the imagination, and develop character. 


THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED by giving them ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,” a w 
library of children’s literature taken from the writings of the best authors of anc 
and modern times. Stories that delight the children and cultivate a taste for ¢ 
literature by making them eager to read more of the same kind. 


CONTENTS ENDORSED BY 


Volume I. Folk Stories and Fables. Charles W. Eliot. Kate Douglas Wiggir 
Volume Il. Myths from Many Lands. Arthur T. Hadley. Joel Chandler Harris. 
Volume III. Stories from the Classics. Woodrow Wilson. John Burroughs. 


— ¥° oS Le og 4 pen G. Stanley Hall. Edwin Markham. 
olume V. Stories from Seven ‘avorites. : 
Volume VI. Old-Fashioned Stories and Poems. David Starr Jordan. Thomas Wentworth 
Rev. Lyman Abbott. Higginson. 
Volume VII. The Out-of-Door Book. ce . 
Volume VIII. Adventures and Achievements. Rev. William Lawrence. J. T. Trowbridge. 
Volume IX. Poems and Rhymes. Cardinal Gibbons. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Volume X. Modern Stories. And many others. 


An illustrated pamphlet containing a list of the 700 selections and 245 authors 
presented and the critical opinions of 27 leading educators and authors, sent fre 
request. 


IF YOU ALREADY OWN THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SEND US THE NAMES OF FRIEND 
WHO MIGHT BE INTERESTED . 


Children’s Hour, Dept.N. Houghton Mifflin Co. Cambridge, } 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 











BRITISH AUTHORS 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


In 50 volumes. 


Superbly illustrated with more than three hun- 
dred full-page photogravures from photographs of 
the actual scenes of the romances, original draw- 
ings by twenty of the foremost British illustrators, 
and many rare prints, Each volume contains an 
introduction, notes and glossary, the type is large 
and clear and the volumes are of the ideal “ New 
Library ” size. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


Profusely illustrated with photographs of persons 
and places referred to in the novels, giving an un- 
paralleled opportunity to see the “ George Eliot 
Country ” while reading. Other illustrations from 
originals by Charles E. Brock, Fred Pegram, A. S. 
Hartrick, 1. M. Paget, and others. 


DICKENS. 


In 32 volumes. 


In 25 volumes. 


With six hundred and forty-eight illustrations, 
including the exclusive plates by Darley, Gilbert, 
and Eytinge, and the original designs of Phiz, 
Cruikshank, etc. Includes Dickens Dictionary 
and much material not in other editions. 


THACKERAY. 


In 22 volumes. 



























Contains all of the original illustrations by 
Thackeray himself, as well as many by other 
artists. One hundred and twenty-two full-page 
plates and over sixteen hundred text illustrations. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


In 16 volumes. 

















Richly illustrated with photographs of the scenes 
of the novels. With important introductions by 
the author, giving new and extremely interesting 
information about her writings. 


MACAULAY. 


In 20 volumes. 










With one hundred photogravures chiefly from 
originals in the National Portrait Gallery. In- 
cludes the History of England, Essays, Poems, and 
Miscellany. 


MIFFLIN CO. 


. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 
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how this may be done most economically (sent free) 






WORDSWORTH. & 


Poetical Works. In 10 volumes. 

A sumptuous new edition, with photographs . 
taken by the Walmsley Brothers in Wordsworth’s 
country, suggesting the spirit of the poems. . 












SPECIAL LIMITED EDITIONS ea 
GEORGE ELIOT. ; 


In 25 volumes. Limited to 750 copies. * 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. ; 


In 16 volumes. Limited to 750 copies. 


LOWELL. ‘ 


In 16 volumes. Limited to 1000 copies. . 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. . 


In 2 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. . 


In 6 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. . 


GOETHE’S FAUST. \ 


In 4 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. . 


SCOTT. F 


In 50 volumes. Limited to 375 copies. 


LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT. ‘ 


In 10 volumes. Limited to 600 copies. ° 






























Some of the above editions are nearly exhausted, and the 
right is reserved to increase the price without notice and to 
decline orders. 











The following special limited editions are completely ex- 
hausted, and can be supplied only at increased prices as copies 
chance to fall into our hands for sale, viz. :— 


ALDRICH’S WORKS, 10 volumes. 
THE AMERICAN STATESMEN, 32 volumes. 5 
BURROUGHS’S WORKS, 15 volumes. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (First Edition), 10 volumes, 
DICKENS’S WORKS, 32 volumes. n 
EMERSON’S WORKS, 12 volumes. : 
JOHN FISKE’S WORKS, 24 volumes. - 
BRET HARTE’S WORKS, 19 volumes. ° 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS, 22 volumes. . 
HOLMES’ WORKS, 1s volumes. . 
HOMER'S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY, 8 volumes. ° 
LONGFELLOW, 1:1 volumes. 
MACAULAY, 20 volumes. ¢ 
SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS, 8 volumes. 

MRS. STOWE’S WORKS, 17 volumes. 

THOREAU’S WORKS AND JOURNAL, 20 volumes. 
WHITTIER’S WORKS, 9 volumes cs 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS, 10 volumes. ° 


COUPON ‘ 


We issue many elaborate descriptions of the above publica- 
tions, giving full particulars. We will gladly send free of be 
charge any in which you are interested. For your con- J 
venience, we append name coupon. Please mark the books » 
you wish to know more about, and give the name and ad- _ 
dress here. Full information will be sent by mail, and we 
will send free of charge our 32-page pamphilet ‘* B uilding the 


Home Library.” . 
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SEPTEMBER FICTION 


Happy-Go-Lucky 


By IAN HAY 


“ Happy-Go-Lucky ” is the story of the early life of a young Englishman of a peculiar but engaging 
individuality. How he fell in love romantically on the top of a’bus, and the family complications that 
ensued from it; afford Mr. Hay a theme which he develops with the full realization of its possibilities of 
comedy. Illustrated. $1.25 xe¢. Postage extra. 





Simpson 
By ELINOR MORDAUNT 


“Simpson ” is in the best sense of the word a love story. A retired business man in the prime of 
life organizes a bachelors’ club of congenial spirits and leases a fine old English country estate. How 
first one member of the club and then another drops away for sentimental reasons, until only Simpson 
is left, and finally what becomes of him, makes a delightful bit of comedy. $1.35 me¢. Postage extra. 


November Joe 
By HESKETH PRICHARD 


November Joe is a woodsman with the reasoning faculty of a first-class detective —a blending, as it 
were, of Natty Bumppo and Sherlock Holmes. By the arts of woodcraft he runs to earth criminals of 
various types with unerring skill. The book seighines the interest of a good detective story with the 
charm of out-of-doors, Illustrated. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


The Spare Room 


By MRS. ROMILLY FEDDEN 


. A charming American girl and her well-poised young British husband spend their honeymoon in 
Capri, leasing a little villa with one spare room. In writing to family and friends they suggest that the 
correspondent come and occupy this room, and as many of them accept by telegraph and arrive the 


same day, amusing complications arise which are told in delightful fashion. Illustrated. $1.00 met. 
Postage extra. 









The Confessions of a Débutante 


The chronicle of an American girl’s “coming out” and of her love affairs, told delightfully and 
frankly in a series of sprightly letters. Peggy is a member of one of New York’s prominent families, 
and her life includes the events of American society life of today. Pictures by R. M. Crosby. $1.00 
net. Postage extra. 


NOTE. — Mrs. Kgte Douglas Wiggin’s New Novel, ‘‘The Story of Waitstill 
Baxter ’’ will be published on October 4th. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 
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From a photograph by Alice Austin. 


A mother and her three little girls. 
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DEDICATED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 
THROUGH THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


THE EDITORS TALK 
TO MEMBERS 343654 


ON HOME PROGRESS 


Tuts month’s number of the maga- 
zine begins the second year of the 
Home Progress Society. The Edi- 
tor is in receipt of a great many 
letters from members and friends of 
the Society, from the authors who 
have written for the magazine, 
and from the Advisory Directors. 
And all of these letters say in one 
form of words or another that the 
Society, through the magazine, has 
been of real and great value dur- 
ing the year past, and promises to 
be even more valuable in the year 
to come. The Editor wishes that 
it were possible to print every one 
of these letters. That, however, 
being out of the question, she has 
selected three to print here; — one 
from an advisory director, one from 
an author and one from a mem- 
ber: — 


I have read with a great deal of pleasure 
the copies of the Home Procress MaGazinE 
which you have been kind enough to send me 
during the past year. I am impressed afresh 
on reading every new number with the value 
and sanity of the articles contained in this 
magazine. Each month it has seemed to me 
that a subject has been discussed of vital 
interest to home life, especially in its relation 


ER 


= 


= 


to children and to all that goes to make a 

wholesome atmosphere for them. It would 

be hard to say too much of anything which 

makes for the enrichment of family life in this 

great country of ours. “The Children’s 

Hour,” which I have examined somewhat, 

must also prove a valuable aid to all those 

who have the care and upbringing ofchildren. 

I congratulate you, and your colleagues in 

this enterprise, on the success of the work 

which you are undertaking. 

I am, most sincerely yours, 
ELien F. PENDLETON, 
President Wellesley College, 

Wellesley, Mass. 


It is, as ] remember, a year ago in Septem- 
ber since we had our first correspondence 
in regard to plans for Home Procress. | 
cannot let the anniversary pass without ex- 
pressing my satisfaction in all that the year 
has brought forth in the development of the 
magazine. It has been delightful to work for 
a magazine which called for the best that 
was in me. A spirit of good-fellowship and 
helpfulness pervades its pages, emanating 
from the editorial sanctum, inspiring the 
contributors and calling forth appreciative 
response from the members. 

I am eager to carry out the many plans 
we have discussed for the coming year, and 
hope to bring you many beautiful pictures for 
reproduction. 

Faithfully yours, 
Estette M. Hurt, 
Watertown, Mass. 


This is the tenth set of questions I have 
sent in the answers to. I think the questions 
are fine. I do not know what I should do 
without the magazine. I find it such a help to 
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me. I shall continue to take it another year. 
Yours truly, 

Fanny Hines, 
Rudolph, Ohio. 
These letters speak for them- 
selves, and they speak in a way that 
should make us all very happy with 
regard to what we have done, and 
very desirous of doing still more. 
The new year brings us many new 
members. To them we extend a very 
hearty welcome. The Editor and 
all the old members will do their 
very best to make them feel at home 
in this Society. The way to feel at 
home in the Society is for each per- 
son to give of his or her best; and to 
receive from all the others of their 
best. May we all attain to and re- 
main in this gracious state. And 
may there be more and more new 

members to help bring it about. 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
MEMBERS AS PROTECTORS 
OF THE BIRDS 


Tue Home Nature Study depart- 
ment of the magazine opens this 
month with a brief article, written 
by Mr. Albert H. Pratt, President 
of the Burroughs Nature Club, on 
the subject of “The Proposed Na- 
tional Regulations providing for 
the Protection of Migratory Birds.” 
Mr. Pratt emphasizes the fact that 
this is one of the most important 
pieces of legislation for bird protec- 
tion that has thus far been pro- 
posed in the United States. Not 
only Mr. Burroughs himself, but a 
number of club members have 
helped to bring this about. There 
can be little doubt that the law will 
be passed. Then it must be en- 
forced. It is easier to get a law 
passed than it is to keep that law in 


force, for the reason that the law 
need only be passed once on one 
day, but it must be enforced many, 
many times on a great number of 
days. Only unceasing effort on the 
part of all Nature lovers will keep 
this law regarding the protection of 
migratory birds enforced after it is 
passed. It is the duty of all Nature 
lovers to do their several parts and 
to do them well in this matter, but 
it is a particular duty and privilege 
of the members of the Burroughs 
Nature Club. They are not only 
Nature lovers, — they are devoted 
students of Nature. Moreover, they 
are very highly regarded by other 
persons in America, interested in 
Nature study. They must live up 
to the good opinion in which they 
are held. In the matter of bird 
protection, “noblesse oblige” must 
be their motto. 


THE CHILDREN’S CLOCK 


ALL our members will find great 
pleasure, as well as help, in the 
article in this month’s number of 
the magazine relating how a mother 
taught her little girl to tell time. 
Her way was a very effectual, as 
well as a very delightful one; and 
many of our members will like to 
try it. The little girl of this article 
is an only child—her mother 
had not only the ingenuity and the 
knowledge to teach her to tell 
time as she did; she also had the 
leisure. In a large family the mo- 
ther might not be able to give quite 
so many half hours to teaching 
each and every child how to tell 
time, howevér much she might wish 
to do so. How is that mother to 
teach her children to know twelve 
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o’clock from a quarter before twelve 
and a quarter after twelve; and all 
the rest of the clock’s story? A 
mother of six children, who is a 
friend of the Editor’s, taught her 
children to tell time by giving them 
a clock for their very own. It was a 
simple little clock, that stood mo- 
destly on the nursery bookcase; but 
it was the children’s own. Their 
pride in its possession made them 
very eager to learn to tell what it 
said from minute to minute, and 
this eagerness made them learn in 
an amazingly short time. Of course 
the mother helped them; but they 
helped themselves a great deal. 
Many an hour on a rainy day did 
one or the other of them spend, 
looking at the clock; and finding 
out what it said. The planof Ethel’s 
mother is a very excellent one with 
regard to teaching children to tell 
time; but the plan of the Editor’s 
friend is also a very good one. 
Moreover, almost any mother can 
try it very easily. Give the children 
a clock of their own, and see how 
soon they will learn to tell time. 


CITY CHILDREN AS FORESTERS 


Tue idea of the conservation of 
forest trees has become a familiar 
one. All of us know what is being 
done, both by the government for- 
esters and others, to protect our 
forest trees, and to keep large tracts 
of forest land in good condition. In 
her story, “Fairies of Pontefract 
Forest,” Miss Keyes tells how a 
group of children, with the aid of 
their grown-up friends, saved a bit 
of woodland. It is an easy matter 
to teach country children to love 
trees, and to learn the characteris- 


tic features of the various species. 
It is a simple matter, also, to teach 
them to take care of trees; — for 
instance, in such ways as not strip- 
ping off bark, not breaking off 
branches, and not pulling up small 
saplings. Country children very 
readily learn these things. But what 
of the city children, who, very 
often, see no trees excepting those 
few-and-far-between specimens 
along certain favored streets? How 
shall they be taught to know how 
many kinds of trees there are, and 
how these kinds are to be distin- 
guished? Above all, how are they to 
learn to love, and to care for trees? 
Pictures of trees will help a great 
deal; and books about trees will be 
of much assistance. But the best 
way to make good foresters out of 
city children is totake them, asoften 
as possible, to visit the trees. Al- 
most every city has a park; and near 
a great many cities — within a five- 
cent ride on the trolley — there are 
woods. ‘Take the city children to 
these; and make them acquainted 
with the trees. It will increase their 
knowledge of trees, their love for 
trees, their care for trees, — and 
their store of good health, too. 


PREVENTION AND CURE 


One of our members has written, 
asking the Editor to include in the 
Home ProcGress Questions, some 
questions which relate not to the 
overcoming, but to the prevention 
of bad habits, large and small, in 
children. She suggests also that 
more articles dealing with wrong 
tendencies in children be published 
in the magazine. Her feeling is that 
children should not be permitted to 
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acquire the habits which the children 
mentioned in the Questions from 
month to month have acquired. 
These Questions are made up of 
questions put to the Editor by vari- 
ous members; they relate to certain 
faults which these members are 
struggling to overcome in their own 
children, or have observed in the 
children of friends and neighbors. 
The helpful suggestions contained in 
theanswersto these Questions sent in 
by other members, and printed each 
month in the Course of Instruction, 
have been a source of great aid to 
the members who ask the questions. 
It is because the Editor desires to 
help them that these Questions and 
Answers are printed. But, if any of 
our members have any experiences 
to relate, regarding the successful 
“‘seeing in time” of an approaching 
bad habit, and turning it aside be- 
fore it reached a child, I wish 
those members would write to the 
Editor and relate these experiences. 
Other members would surely be 
helped by hearing them. What we 
are already doing with the Ques- 
tions and Answers seems to the Ed- 
itor a very good thing to do, be- 
cause it is helping many of our 
members. But let us add this to 
the other good things that we have 
in the Course of Instruction. 


LIKE A PICTURE 


WE often hear someone say of a per- 
son, “‘She (or he) is just like a pic- 


ture.” Very often, this remark is 
made because there is something in 
the dress of the one of whom it is 
said that is what is called “pictur- 
esque.” A drooping hat, with a 
wreath of flowers, is commonly 


‘ 


called a “picture hat.” A girl who 
happens to be wearing on her dress 
an old-fashioned fichu, fastened with 
a quaint pin, is almost certain to be 
told that she looks like a picture. 
So is a little girl wearing a short- 
waisted white dress and a white 
mob cap with blue ribbon on it. A 
little boy, dressed in black velvet 
and lace collar and cuffs, is equally 
certain to be described as “‘looking 
like a picture.”’ Of course, all these 
persons do look like pictures; fa- 
mous pictures, too. It is easy to call 
to mind just which ones. These pic- 
tures are all so well known that it is 
not at all strange that any person 
whose costume is similar to the cos- 
tume in them should recall them. 
But there is another way in which a 
person may look like a picture that 
has nothing whatsoever to do with 
dress; *— and that is by standing or 
sitting in a position similar to that 
of the picture. This is a very good 
way in which to be “picturesque.” 
One of the chief characteristics of a 
great picture of a person is grace of 
position. This might well be studied 
by every one. Particularly is it 
valuable to train children naturally 
to take graceful positions. There 
could scarcely be a better way of 
doing this than that so interestingly 
described in Mrs. Hurll’s article, 
“The Game of Picture Posing.’ Not 
only in the schoolroom, but in the 
home, this game might be played 
with great advantage. In itself it is 
a delightful game; and it has the 
added advantage of so increasing the 
grace of the children who play it that 
they really do grow more and more 
to look like pictures, — to be pictur- 
esque in the best sense of the word. 





HOW ETHEL LEARNED TO “TELL 
TIME” 


BY E. R. 


THERE was once a mother who 
planned a way for her little girl, 
Ethel, to learn the time. Would 
you like to hear about it? 

A cardboard clock-face, with its 
movable hands, was placed on the 
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enough to tell twelve o’clock, with 
that star fairly shouting it at you. 
But there was not one word of ex- 
plaining! Only this story :— 
“There were a great many clock- 
makers in the fifteenth century who 


Hall of Craigie House, Longfellow's home, showing the ‘‘ old clock’’ on the stairs. 


child’s tea-table. The hands were 
put at twelve, and a red star was 
pasted just above the twelve. Easy 


took pleasure in making clocks do 
queer things, and twelve o’clock was 
a favorite hour for clocks to show 
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The wonderful clock in the Cathedral at Strassburg. 


what they could do to entertain 
people. Seven league boots will 
bring hosts of children to Strass- 
burg, in Germany, where the Cathe- 
dral has the most wonderful clock 
in all the world, and we will join 
them there. Up in the top of a case 
sixty feet high isa tiny door which 
opens at noon. The figures of the 
apostles come out of this door, bow 
to a figure of Christ, and then go 
into the other side of the clock. At 
the same time a cock on the tower of 
the clock ruffles his feathers, flaps 
his wings, and crows loudly three 
times. There are other figures, but 
these are the ones best liked by 


the children. Of course, the 
grown-ups only go to take 
the children, — exactly as 
they have to do when a cir- 
cus comes to town.” 

When the seven league 
boots brought Ethel back to 
her own cardboard clock- 
face, the little hand was at 
twelve, and the long clock 
hand was at the figure one 
(1). 

“Ts it twelve o’clock?” 
asked her mother. 

“No,” was the emphatic 
reply, “I do not know what 
to say, but it is NoT twelve 
o'clock.” 

“Suppose we say, ‘Five 
minutes past twelve.’” And 
so they did. 

You see the long hand 
ought to be able to go much 
faster than the short hand 
possibly could travel. The 
smallest child knows that its 
father can walk faster than 
it can, so Ethel was quite con- 

tented to leave the little hand to 
come along at its own slow gait. 

Pretty soon the long hand reaches 
the figure two (2), and again Ethel 
has to say that she does not know 
what that means. But it does nor 
mean either twelve o’clock, or five 
minutes past twelve. There is a 
great deal of comfort in knowing 
what it does NoT say. 

“Ten minutes past twelve, little 
girl, is that easy enough for you?” 
said Ethel’s mother. 

“Tell mea story about it,” begged 
Ethel. i 

“Wait until the long hand reaches 
the next place to rest, and then 
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you shall have another imaginary 
trip.” 

When Ethel was quite sure of 
twelve, five minutes past twelve, 
and ten minutes past twelve, her 
mother took her to the piano. 

‘“‘ Before we start on our trip, we 
must learn a bit of music that we 
shall hear, and I shall play it for you 
now.” This is the air: — 


Bi aeinie linet tot if 
etapa eoear olioaecan ll 
— = oa - 


*“Now for our magic boots, and 
an imaginary aeroplane, and away 
we go,” said the mother. 

“Where, oh, where are we going 
now?” was Ethel’s cry of delight. 

“There is THE Ciock which we 
really must see. Children love this 
clock, and everybody in London is 
well acquainted with Bic Ben.” 

“Why, mamma, it is playing the 
same chime that the Metropolitan 
clock plays,” said Ethel, in great 
delight at recognizing the familiar 
strain. 

“The very same, so now you see 
why I wished 
you to know 
it,’ replied 
her mother. 
“Tt is the fa- 
vorite chime 
in England, 
for it is made 
from  Han- 
del’s air, — 
‘I know that 
my Redeemer 
liveth.’” 

“But what 
else is there 
about Bic 
Ben?” asked 


Ethel, “I am sure there is more for 
you to tell me.” 

“You are right. There is a great 
deal to interest one in this clock. It 
is in St. Stephen’s Tower of the 
Parliament House. The clock has 
four faces, each face almost four 
times as tall as a six-foot soldier. If 
the clock is lighted at night, it 
shows that Parliament is in ses- 
sion.” 

“But why do they call it Bic 
Ben?” asked Ethel. 

“It was named for Sir Benjamin 
Hall, First Commissioner of Works, 
when the clock was built. And it 
really is very large, — so big that 
it takes five hours to wind the strik- 
ing parts. The bell weighs 13 tons, 
and it is one of the famous bells of 
the world.” 

Ethel was very sorry to leave Bic 
Ben, but her mother promised that 
she would have more to say to her a 
little later, so she had to be content 
with that. 

Back they turn to the cardboard 
clock-face again. Now the long 


Houses of Parliament, London, showing ‘‘ Big Ben,”’ the famous clock in St. Stephen’s 
Tower, so big that it takes five hours to wind the striking parts. 
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hand is at the figure four (4), and 
that says, “Twenty minutes past 
twelve.” 

“Here is a picture of Longfel- 
low’s clock on the stairs. This 
clock seemed to say to him, ‘For- 
ever, never, Never, forever,’ over 
and over and over.” 

When the long hand reached the 
figure five (5), Ethel found it very 
awkward to say, “Twenty-five 
minutes after twelve o’clock.” It 
was not at all kind to a child to ask 
it to remember such a big number 
as twenty-five. 

At last, Ethel was very, very sure 
of all these clock terms. Another 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, and its clock, ‘* Great Paul.’’ 
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trip was promised, and the first 
thing to do was to learn what to ex- 
pect from Bic Ben. 

Just as the long hand of the clock 
reached the figure six (6), the hall 
clock struck the half-hour. So half- 
past twelve is easy to learn, espe- 
cially when there is to be more of 
Bic BEn’s music to hear. This is 
the strain he plays every time the 
clock strikes a half-hour: 


a =f * == ° @ roll 
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When Ethel knew the wines 
chime, they were ready for another 
imaginary trip. 

“Our aeroplane shall take 
us very swiftly to London 


again, for we must hear Bic 
BEN himself.” 

So they listened to the great 

_ Westminster clock, and then 


Ethel was curious as to what 
they were going to do next. 

“We’re going to Exeter, 
where there is a queer old 
clock in the church called ‘St. 
Mary Steps.’”’ 

They used the magic boots 
for the short distance, for va- 
riety adds much to the plea- 
sure of travel. 

The quaint old dial had an 
alcove above it. In the alcove 
was seated the figure of a man, 
while two soldiers were stand- 
ing, one on each side of the 
sitting figure. 

“What a jolly-looking man 
that is up there. And why 
are the soldiers with him?” 
asked Ethel. 

“That man is supposed to 


be King Henry VIII. The 
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soldiers strike the quarter hours 
with their javelins on two bells be- 
neath their feet. A long, long time 
ago, soldiers were placed on the tops 
of very high towers so that they 
could see if any enemy or danger 


minutes of one, and a promise of 
more music soon. Before the long 
hand can reach the figure nine (9), 
Ethel knows the air that Bic BEN 
is going to play for the stroke of a 
quarter of one. 














e 


were in sight. They could strike a 
bell and give warning to all within 
sound of the signal. These men 
were called Jacquemarts, or strik- 
ing Jacks, and the clock-makers of 
early times were very fond of hav- 
ing soldiers strike the hours. Let 
us look at this clock again. The 
people about here have a curious 
old saying about these figures.” 

“Am I to learn it?” 

“No, but you may like to hear it. 
There was once a miller who was so 


punctual that the citizens of Exe- 
ter nicknamed this clock, Matthew 
the Miller’s clock, and they still 
say:— 


‘Matthew the miller’s alive, 
Matthew the miller is dead. 
For every hour in Westgate Tower, 
Matthew nods his head.’”’ 

**T like best to call the man King 
Henry VIII.” 

**So do I, for we might not have 
had this clock if there had been no 
King,” said Ethel’s mother. “ It is 
time now for us to return from 
this trip, and see what our little 
clock at home says.” 

Now the long hand has reached 
the figure seven (7), and that means 
twenty-five minutes oF one, be- 
cause we are more than half way 
from twelve to one. 

The long hand touched the figure 
eight, and that means twenty 


Again Ethel and her mother play 
that they are in London, listening 
to the chime given by Bic BEN at 
the three-quarter stroke of the big 
clock bell. 

“The hands of large clocks are al- 
most always made of copper, but 
these hands are made of gun- 
metal.” 

**How far can the bell be heard?” 
asked Ethel. 

**A distance of several miles,” 
answered her mother. ‘‘There are 
some wonderful bells in Bow 
Church, and all the people born 
within sound of Bow Bells are genu- 
ine cockneys, but they do not all 
put hin the wrong place. That is an 
old, old notion.” 

*“Are there other great bells in 
London?” 

“Yes, the bell of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London, has an inter- 
esting story told about it. Asentinel 
at Windsor, thirteen miles from 
London, said that he had heard the 
clock of St. Paul’s striking thirteen. 
Of course, that sentinel was dream- 
ing, but some extremely wide-awake 
people have claimed to hear ‘Great 
Paul’ at Windsor Castle. However 
that may be, the bell is a wonder- 
fully sweet, clear-toned one. It was 
made from an old bell called ‘Great 
Tom,’ which once hung in a tower 
facing Westminster Hall.” 
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“Ts there anything else about 
‘Great Paul’?” 

“Yes, it is the largest bell in Eng- 
land, and it is tolled upon the death 
of a Sovereign, a Bishop of London, 
a Dean of St. Paul’s, or a Mayor of 
London.” 

‘How old is this clock?” was the 
next query. 

“It was built in 1708, and it was 
the official time-keeper of London 
until 1892,when Bic BEN took charge 
of the task of telling the exact time 
to be used for the whole city. 

“And now. that we have become 
so well acquainted with these great 
London clocks, we must return to 
our own clock-face, and get ready 
for the chime which comes at the 
end of every hour.” 

“We’ve been to London to look 
at Bic Ben, have n’t we, mamma? 
And we saw Bow bells and Great 
Paul, too, so we are ahead of the 
pussy who only looked at a queen,” 
was Ethel’s review of this trip. 

When Ethel’s mother took up the 
clock-face, she could now put the 
long hand at any figure except ten 
or eleven, and Ethel could quickly 
give the right time. A little prac- 
tice made it just as easy to say “Ten 
minutes of one,” and “ Five minutes 
of one,” when the long hand was at 
ten or at eleven. 

“And now we must hear what 
Bic Ben plays when the hour 
strikes. We shall just have time be- 
fore our luncheon.” 

So they went to the piano once 
more for the longest strain played 
by the much-loved clock. 
CSS =a 7 

ox 
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“We have followed the long hand 
all the way round the clock-face 
and we have heard all the chimes of 
Bic Ben.” 

“‘Can’t we take any more trips?” 
said Ethel. 

“Perhaps we can go to some of 
the famous clocks on the continent 
some other time,” replied her mo- 
ther. 

“Oh, I would like very, very 
much to take some more play trips. 
It is great fun to make believe that 
we can fly so fast and far.” 

**Some day I hope that you may 
really visit these places.” 

“If I ever do, these clocks will be 
like old friends,” exclaimed Ethel. 

**Tf that is the way you feel about 
them, we must surely go on other 
trips,” was the gratified mother’s 
reply. 

“Where are we to go first, ma- 
ma?” asked Ethel. 

“The next hour is two o’clock, 
and that is an interesting time to 
visit Venice, if you like pigeons.” 

**But why is two o’clock a good 
time for them?” 

“Because they are fed regularly 
every day at that hour in Venice,” 
was the answer. 

“Why do they care so much for 
pigeons here?”’ 


““Because once a carrier pigeon 
flew many, many miles away with a 
letter, urging friends to come and 


save Venice from a cruel enemy. 
This is the story which the Vene- 
tians love to tell as they teach their 
children to love and take care of the 
pigeons,” was the answer. 
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“You tell 
me that it is 
three o’clock 
when the short 
hand is at 
three, and the 
long hand is at 
twelve. Where 
shall we go for 
three o’clock?” 
asked Ethel. 

**Let us take 
a look at the 
town-hall in 
Compiégne, 
France. We 
shall find an- 
other King 
there. Louis 
XII, called 
“he Good 
King,’ rides on 
horseback, in a 


“We must 
look at a clock 
at Calais, for 
five o’clock, for 
there are two 
figures, attack- 
er ing each other. 

ae ““Where are 
Mn 4} «6weto be at six 

——— o'clock?” said 
Ethel. 

‘Looking at 
the great clock 
of Lyons, in 
France. This 
clock has beau- 
tiful chimes, 
playing sev- 
eral religious 
chants. The 
favorite is Ave 
Maria.” 


“Tf we has- 





panel in the ten, we may 
front of the Great clock in the Square of St. Mark, Venice. reach Venice 
town-hall. again in time 
Above him is a clock dial, andaway toseethegreat clock of St. Mark’s. 
above that is a group of three small Itis next to the Strassburg clock in 
figures, placed there to strike the number and variety of movements. 
quarter-hours on small bells be- The hours are struck by two bronze 
low. Now we must go to Berne for giants on a large bell at the top of 


‘ 
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four o’clock.” the clock. 

** More soldiers!” ex- “And now you see 
claimed Ethel. “ But how to tell what the 5 
these are getting ready clock says. Seven, eight, si 
to fight.” nine, ten, eleven, and : 


“This clock was pat- 
terned after one at Nu- 
remberg. They were 
both made when every- 
one was greatly inter- 
ested in war.” 


back again to twelve 
o’clock. Shall you be 
able to forget?” 
““Never,” came the 
enthusiastic answer. 


And Ethel never did. 
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Ethel’s cardboard clock-face 





CONDUCTED BY 
THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


ALBERT H. PRATT, PRESIDENT 


(It is a great pleasure to the Editor to turn over this Department to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, under the direction of their able President, Mr. Albert H. Pratt. I think that every- 
thing in the Department, both this month and in succeeding months, will be of much use to the 
members of the Home Progress Society who are nature lovers. The Department will print 
not only personal observations of the members of the Burroughs Nature Club and answers to 
questions submitted by them, and their regular monthly questions ; but will also endeavor to 
answer questions submitted by the members of the Home Progress Society. In sending nature 
questions, address them to this Department. Feel free to ask any question you wish; the Bur- 


roughs Nature Club will try to answer it.) 


PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS 


Tue United States Department 
of Agriculture through the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, has made 
public in circulars Numbers 92 and 
93, the proposed regulations for the 
protection of migratory birds in 
accordance with the requirement of 
the Migratory Bird Law, passed on 
March 4th. These regulations have 
been prepared by a committee 
appointed by the acting secretary 
of Agriculture on March 2Ist, 1913. 
It consisted of T. S. Palmer, Assist- 
ant Chief of the Biological Survey; 
A. K. Fisher, in charge of Economic 
Investigations, and W. W. Cook, 
Migration Expert. The report of 
this committee is of the utmost 
interest to all citizens of the United 
States and should be scanned with 
care by all Canadians. 

Heretofore, laws for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds have been 
framed mainly in the interests of 


the hunter rather than of the game. 
In preparing the regulations under 
the Federal Law, an effort has been 
made to reduce the open season to 
reasonable limits; to provide hunting 
at the time of the year when game 
birds are most abundant and in the 
best condition, and in all cases to 
give the benefit of the doubt to 
the bird. 

For purposes of regulation, the 
United States has been divided 
into two zones. Zone number one, 
the breeding zone, comprises states 
lying wholly or in part north of 
Latitude 40 degrees and the Ohio 
River. Zone number two, the win- 
tering zone, comprises states lying 
to the south. Zone number one 
consists of twenty-five states, and 
zone number two of twenty-three 
states. 

Some of the important principles 
on which the regulations have been 
based are: to prevent Spring shoot- 
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ing when the birds are mating and 
are easily shot; to protect migra- 
tory birds between sunset and sunrise 
so that the birds may be unmolested 
on their roosting grounds and may 
have time to feed after sunset and 
before sunrise; to provide protected 
flight lines: along at least three 
great naviga- 
ble rivers; to 
limit the 
hunting sea- 
son toa maxi- 
mum of three 
or three and 
ahalfmonths. 

The effect 
of the regula- 
tions will be 
to secure uni- 
formity in 
protection of 
migratory 
game and in- 
sectivorous birdsinthe several states; 
to protect the birds in Spring while 
en route to their nesting grounds 
and while mating; uniformity in 
protection of migratory birds at 
night; the establishment of pro- 
tected migration routes by the 
suspension of hunting on the Ohio, 
Mississippi, and Missouri Rivers, 
allowing waterfowl a safe highway 
from their wintering feed grounds 
in the lower Mississippi valley and 
their nesting grounds in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. A five-year closed 
season is provided for the smaller 
shore birds and other species which 
have become greatly reduced in 
numbers. 

With a few exceptions, migratory 
insectivorous birds are protected 
throughout the year. This will 





The Burroughs Club of Tonawanda, N. Y., on an observation walk. 


save, among others, the robins and 
larks, which are slaughtered in great 
quantities in some of the Southern 
states. 

There will be hearings affording 
an opportunity for every one to 
present evidence showing the neces- 
sity for readjustment if any such 
exists. The 
regulations 
will be under 
discussion un- 
til the first 
of October, 
1913; after 
which they 
will be sub- 
mitted to the 
Presidentand 
go into effect 
as soon as 
approved. 
Any one in- 
terested can 
secure copies of these two circulars 
by applying to the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey at Washington. 


A Hh F 


THE WHITE PTARMIGAN 


Tue care Nature takes of her chil- 
dren, adapting them to their en- 
vironment and arming them to do 
their part in the deadly struggle for 
existence, is one of the most inter- 
esting phases of study in connection 
with any species of wild life. 

This natural protection is par- 
ticularly marked in the ptarmigan. 

Of these birds there are several 
varieties, all of them living in the 
far North. One is called the white- 
tailed ptarmigan, the nest of which 
appears in the illustration, taken on 
Mt. Rainier. During the summer 
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months its plumage closely matches 
the mossy stones; so much so, in 
fact, that even to a practised eye, 
the bird is invisible until it moves. 

Its nest is placed in a convenient 
hollow, lined with bits of foliage and 
feathers, and always far up the 
mountain. It will be noticed in the 
illustration that the bird chose as a 
background a mossy rock with 
which it blended perfectly when in 
its nest. 

About the first of October the 
plumage changes rapidly to a spot- 
less white, when, with the snow as a 





White-tailed Ptarmigan’s nest. 








background, the bird simply van- 
ishes from the view of its enemies. 
It seems to realize that it must 
leave no trail to betray it to its keen- 
scented pursuers, so that in seeking 
a protected place to spend the night, 
it flies directly at a snowdrift, 
plunging in, and burrowing into the 
snow. Thus it escapes the cold, and 
leaves no telltale trail. 
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But, notwithstanding all this 
protection, the ptarmigan could not 
survive, were it not for the fact that 
Nature furnishes it in winter with a 
pair of natural snowshoes. A plump 
bird of this kind could not walk in 
the deep, dry snow if it was slim- 
toed and bare-legged.. Nature has 
foreseen this, and in winter covers 
the feet thickly with a growth of 
hairlike feathers, which not only 
protects the toes from the keen cold, 
but forms a practical snowshoe to 
support the weight of the bird. 

The struggle for existence in the 
North is great in- 
deed. All wild life 
faces the grave 
problem of how 
to secure enough 
to eat, but the 
ptarmigan, _ be- 
cause of its na- 
tural fitness, is 
able to hold its 
own, and will 
do so until its 
mountains be- 
come more easy 
of access, when it 
will fade away be- 
fore the guns of 


the hunters. 
A. Ti. P. 





CLUB NOTES 

Tue Nature Bureau has adopted 
an emblem for the Club. It is in the 
form of a button with pin attach- 
ment. In the center is a Least Fly- 
catcher in natural colors, around 
which, on a gold band, is printed 
the words, “The Burroughs Nature 
Club.” The Nature Bureau will be 
glad to supply these buttons to 
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members of the Club who have not 
already received them. If there are 
several children in the family of 
any member, each child is entitled 
to receive one. 

The Burroughs Nature Club of 
Atlanta is planning, in connection 
with other clubs in Georgia, to pre- 
sent a Bill before the next General 
Assembly for the preservation of 
doves and other field and forest 
birds that are being trapped and 
lawlessly killed in that State. 

Mrs. John Cooper, the acting 
President of the Club, states that 
the method used for the trapping of 
these feathered songsters in the 
open is cruel, and not true sports- 
manship. There are riders sent out 
into the woods and fields with grain- 
sacks, scattering grain as they go. 
The doves are in this way attracted, 
and when assembled, are shot by 
the hundreds. 

In an article regarding the Bur- 
roughs Nature Club of Atlanta, the 
Atlanta “American” states, ‘*The 
Burroughs Nature Club is one of 
the most interesting organizations 
in the city. Its object is to make 
excursions into the fields and woods 
every two weeks, and the alternat- 
ing weeks to make programmes of 
their experiences during the walks, 
besides contributing valuable pa- 
pers on flowers, birds, and all that 
pertains to the open. 

“For every walk some leader is 
selected from the club who directs 
the movements of the club. At the 
last meeting, Mrs. A. J. McBride 
was leader, and carried the members 
out to the Alexander tract, where 
they gave their attention to Moun- 
tain Laurel and Mountain Ivy. 


“On these excursions into the 
woods, field glasses are carried, and 
notebooks in which are recorded 
everything of interest that comes 
up. 

**Soon 
the club 
of the city and state. 


after its organization, 
federated with the clubs 
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A WARBLING VIREO MOTHERING A 
COW BUNTING 
“T wantT to tell you what I saw 
while at home last week, while sit- 
ting on the porch. I saw a little 
bird feeding a bird much larger than 
itself. Presently, the larger bird flew 
to the ground, and walked. Then I 
knew the reason for the difference 
in size. The mother bird was a 
Warbling Vireo; and the other was 
a Cow Bunting. After walking 


about on the grass for some time, 
the Cow Bunting flew up into a 


white pine near by, and there the 
Vireo continued to feed it for some 
time, when the most interesting 
part of the proceedings took place. 
The Vireo flew down to a shrub of 
dogwood near the porch where I 
was sitting (by the way, their perch 
was about thirty-five feet up from 
the ground), and got a berry which 
it carried up to its baby. The baby, 
being rather clumsy, dropped the 
berry, and the mother, not intend- 
ing to lose it, flew down and caught 
it before it reached half way to the 
ground. That was repeated three 
times in succession. I was thinking 
that if I owned a ball nine I’d want 
him for a catcher. It certainly 
showed skill in getting that berry 
while on the drop.” 
W. B. H., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE HAIRY WOODPECKER’S CAP 


“We have had some Woodpeckers 
Visit a tree, upon which bones and 
pieces of suet were tied. We could 
see them easily without a glass, for 
the tree was only ten feet from the 
window, but using the glass brings 
the birds a little closer, and makes 
it more interesting to watch them. 
Mr. Burroughs says that the Hairy 
and Downy Woodpeckers, except 
in size and the markings on. the 
white tail feathers of the Downy, 
are the same. We have discovered 
another difference— that the black 
of the Hairy Woodpecker’s cap ex- 
tends through the red crest and 
down his neck.” 
H. D. W., 
Skaneateles,N. Y. 


WHAT A WASP DID 


Goinc down a steep hill among 
some trees, I noticed at my feet a 
struggle of wings and legs. Looking 
closely I saw a small-sized purple 
wasp making heroic efforts to carry 
up the hill a green worm longer and 
larger than himself. My steps dis- 
turbed him and he flew away a 
short distance, but as I stood per- 
fectly still he soon came back, and, 
astride of the worm, grasped him 
near the head, scratched the sand 
with his little feet and fluttered his 
wings in the effort to carry his food 
over the sticks and stones in his 
way. I watched him for some time 
and must admit that he used what 
we call reason and judgment in 
avoiding the obstacles he met, and 
doubt not that he succeeded in 
reaching his home with his bur- 
den. TX Vin 
Seattle, Wash. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. — One of our members in Bu- 
cyrus, Ohio, writes as follows: — 

“Since I have had the Bur- 
roughs books, I have seen and iden- 
tified 52 birds. This list does not 
include some birds that I know but 
have not seen this year, and some 
that I am not perfectly sure about. 
My real thrill came when my eight- 
year-old boy and I saw a pair of 
redstarts! The boy saw them first. 
And another when I almost stepped 
ona quail’s nest with 30 eggs, not 
three feet from the road. I can- 
not identify some birds I saw June 
8th. About sparrow size, light-gray 
above, with wing bars, I think; al- 
most white below, on breast and 
belly. Black triangular patch on 
chin and throat, and small black 
spot on forehead. Light crest. 
Tail short. Saw two in one tree, 
looking on leaves for insects. Heard 
no song, but as they carefully 
searched the leaves, they kept up 
an unmelodious chirp. Later saw 
more in another tree. They were 
smaller than a cedar waxwing, and 
the tail was shorter than that of 
the tufted titmouse. 

A. The description of the first 
bird mentioned seems to agree pretty 
well with that of the Chickadee. 

Q.— “Our school had two cocoons 
of the black swallowtail butterfly 
that we have been watching hope- 
fully. One day we found one with a 
nearly round hole about one fourth 
of an inch across, on the left side, 
near the top. The next morning 
the other had a similar hole. We 
searched the room for the parasite 
who had spoiled our butterfly. 
During the morning one of the boys 















discovered an insect crawling under 
the desks which we think may be 
the fellow. I am sending it in a 
separate package. I have no books 
on the subject, and the library here 
is no help. Please tell us if it is the 
destroyer of our butterfly; if it is 
the common parasite of this species; 
if it deposits its egg in the larva, or 
the cocoon; and what it is called. 

“My pupils, third grade, were 
anxious that it should be killed so it 
could not sting any caterpillars. 
They have already begun to inquire 
if | have heard whether it is the one 
that came out of our cocoon.” 

A.—The specimen received was 
the Ichneumon Fly. This is a para- 
site which often lays its eggs in a 
caterpillar. When they are hatched 
the young devour the larva of the 
caterpillar, when it is in the cocoon. 
The result is that very often those 
who are watching for the develop- 
ment of a beautiful moth are sur- 
prised, instead, to see this strange 
fly come forth and quickly disap- 
pear. 

Q.— “Thave another bird I would 
like identified. It is frequently on 
our lawn; is larger than a black- 
bird; is brown speckled, with a 
bright-red splash on the back of its 
head, and a black splotch on its 
breast shaped like a half circle. It 
has a long bill like a woodpecker’s; 

it sits a long time in one place in the 
” grass picking at something to eat. 
If it is a woodpecker, would like to 
know the kind it is.” 

A.—The bird described is with- 
out any question a type of wood- 
pecker whose common name is 
Golden-Winged Woodpecker. Or- 
nithologists know it as the Gilded 
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Flicker (colaptes auratus). In hab- 
its it is little different from most 
woodpeckers, except that it comes 
to the ground more often. When it 
was seen, it was probably eating 
ants, of which most flickers are very 
fond. 

Q.— ‘I would like to know if the 
pine squirrel is the same as the red 
squirrel. The pine squirrel inhabits 
the ridges in the Humptulips Val- 
ley. It looks something like a 
weasel only it is a darker shade of 
red. It runs up and down and all 
around, and makes a funny noise 
like a chattering and whistling 
combined.” 

A. — The squirrel mentioned is 
called the Douglas squirrel. It is a 
near relative of the red squirrel. In 
fact, it could be called the western 
representative of the red squirrel. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB QUES- 
TIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 
(Address answers to The Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Massachusetts) 

1. What bird sings its best in 

August? 

2. Inwhat month does the katy-did 
begin to call? 

3. What is the food of the sparrow 
hawk and how does he obtain 
it? 

4. Do larks walk or hop? 

5. Where does the whip-poor-will 
stay during the day? 

6. Why is the whip-poor-will hard 
to find? 

7. Describe the cardinal flower. 

8. How does the hornet dispose of 
the flies that it kills? 

9. How does the bee make honey? 

10. Describe the swarming of a 
hive of bees. 





THE FAIRIES OF PONTEFRACT 
FOREST 


Part II 
BY MARY WILLARD KEYES 


Wiruin a week from the time of 
the children’s picnic a rumor had 
traveled from Bamborough Centre 
east to the Rampart and west to 
Pontefract and 
over the moun- 
tain to Clonmel 
and Greenbury. 
Contrary to the 
usual case with 
rumors this one 
was entirely true. 

“There’s a pe- 
tition going round 
to save Pontefract 
Forest.” Clifford 
told Alicette, and 
Alicette told Wal- 
ter, and Walter 
told Marian Hale 
and Julia. 

A meeting of 
the “Guardians 
of Woods and 
Field” was held 
at the school- 
house a few days 
after by Edward’s 
order. 

““We must get 
to work to do our share about this 
tree business,” said the president. 
“We can get up a sort of junior pe- 
tition among the children all over 
Bamborough, and if they’ll pledge 
only ten cents apiece, it ought to 
amount to twenty or thirty dollars. 


From a photograph by Charles §. Olcott. 


A row of cedars, Concord, Massachusetts. 


We can do that, can’t we? The blue- 
berry season is beginning, and even 
Dooly can earn ten cents without 
much trouble, I should think, can’t 
you Dooly ?” 

The petition 
was drawn up on 
the spot. Law- 
rence had to take 
upon himself 
most of the work 
of canvassing, as 
he was the only 
one of the elder 
members of the 
club who could 
command much 
leisure. More- 
over, he had a 
pony. 

**You do it ever 
so well, Law- 
rence,” said his 
sister, who accom- 
panied him in the 
pony cart. “I did 
n't suppose 
could 
nice manners.” 

By the end of 


two weeks most of the houses in 


you 


have such 


the town had been visited by one 
or another of the G. W. F. 

“Nearly twenty-five dollars has 
been pledged or given for the for- 
estry fund, grandfather,” reported 
Lawrence. 


agents. 

















supplied. 

The deacon’s eyes twinkled. 

“Pontefract Forest’s been sold,” 
he observed. 

. “Sold! What for? Who to?” 

“Sold. To save the timber,” 
smiled the old man. “Sold to me! 
You’d better 
handover that 
twenty-five 
dollars, Law- 
rence.” 

“Oh, grand- 
pa,’ Lucy 
sang. “Is it 
really ours? 
Oh, how love- 
ly! Let’s go 
up there and 
camp! May I 
tell Alice Ev- 


erett?” 
“Hold on, 
Lucy.” The 


deacon pulled 
her down onto 
his knee. “It 
isn’t ‘ours’ ex- 
actly, though 
I shall hold 
the title deeds 
for a while. 
I’ve bought it tomaketime. Enough 
has been promised now to enable 
us to pay Gashaway Lumber Com- 
pany, and so not another tree will 
be cut. I mean, as soon as possible, 
to offer the tract to the state for a re- 
servation, but I can’t quite afford it 
as a gift. There might n’t be any- 
thing to send you children to college 
with if I didthat. I’ll give the tim- 
ber as my share and people can take 
their time about paying me for the 











From a photograph by Charles S, Olcott, 
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‘And all by the children,” Lucy 


land. I’m going to drive up there to- 
morrow. Want to come?” 

“Yes! yes!” cried the children. 

“All right. It must be thirty 
years since I’ve been there myself, 
but I guess ’t ain’t changed much. 
I remember the day I took your 
father there when he was about your 
age, Lucy. 
How the years 
fly by!” 

The state 
did not refuse 
the tract of 
land known 
as Pontefract 
Forest. A leg- 
islative com- 
mittee was 
sent to Bam- 
borough and 
its hearings 
attracted wide 
attention. 

‘But there’s 
still five thou- 
sand dollars 
owing me,”’ 
said Deacon 
Hardwick, 
“and Ihope 
the commun- 
ity “ll keep up 
its interest now the forest’s safe. It 
don’t make much difference to me, 
you understand, but it’s for the sake 
of the young ones growing up.” 

“What are you thinking of, Cas- 
sie?”? asked Miss Pingree’s sister 
The school teacher’s 
plain face was quite transfigured by 
a radiant expression. She answered. 

‘*A wood near Athens! Forest of 
Arden! Pontefract The 


that night. 


Forest! 


deacon and the G. W. F.” 
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“T don’t see the connection,” 
observed Martha Pingree. 

“Why, don’t you see? Listen!” 
And Cassandra outlined the plan 
that had come into her mind. 

“Cassandra Pingree! You are the 
greatest! It will be fine, of course, 
but I don’t think you’ll bring in 
enough money to pay for the work. 
I should think you’d slaved enough 
over those children this year to take 
a rest when vacation comes.” 

“Why, it will be fun!” cried the 
indefatigable teacher. 

“Tt will be fun!” the. children 
echoed when they were told. 

An attempt was made to keep 
the scheme a secret, but when there 
are twelve juvenile secret-keepers 
it is not surprising if grown-ups 
penetrate the mystery. 

“Clifford will be second fairy,” 
Alicette remarked in the bosom of 
the Gregoire family. “First he was 
going to be Puck, but he is always 
quiet and dreaming, and not a bit 
like Puck, so they changed him and 
me ’round —” 

*'You’re going to give a play then, 
are you?” asked her older sister. 

“Why, how’d you know?” Alic- 
ette exclaimed indignantly, and 
flounced out of the room to scold 
herself. 

Mrs. Wilkins, going to the barn 
for eggs, heard Edward shouting, — 

“The ousel cock so black of hue, 

With orange-tawny bill, 


The throstle with his note so true, 
The wren with little quill.” 


“What’s that nonsense?” said 


Mrs. Wilkins with contempt. 
“Oh!” Edward said. “That? 
Why, that’s Shakespeare, Mrs. 
Wilkins.” 


“Well, I don’t care if it is,” she 
affirmed. “I never could get much 
interested in Shakespeare. Biggest 
nonsense I ever heard.” 

Tim became very proficient in 


. “the lion’s part.” Indeed, he needed 


very little practice in roaring. 

All the spare time of the children 
was given to the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” They were to pre- 
sent the fairy scenes, and also, with 
the help of the Rampart school, the 
“Pyramus and Thisbe”’ portions. 

“We must keep our expenses 
down,” their manager charged them. 
“T’ve spent a little for green dye 
and gold paint and tinsel, and the 
only other thing that’s going to 
cost, so far’s I can see, is Bottom’s 
mask. But that will be dear. I wish 
I could make one.” 

But an artist at the Hampton 
House heard of the scheme a-foot 
and offered his help. Edward was 
delighted with the ass’s head con- 
trived for him. 

“Oh, Edward,” moaned his sister, 
“1 don’t think I like you in that. I 
wish you’d hada nice part like Law- 
rence. If it had n’t been for your 
freckles and your hair you could 
have been as good a fairy king as 
Lawrence.” 

“*Fiddlesticks, Celia! I would n’t 
be that stick for anything. Bot- 
tom’s much more of a part. You 
must n’t mind me being a clown.” 

It was the latter half of August 
before the children were ready for 
the first performance. 

“Where are you going to have 
your play, Miss Pingree?” asked 
Mr. Blackmar. ‘All my family 
want to be sure to go.” 

“We are a company of strolling 
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players, Mr. Blackmar. We are go- 
ing up on the Rampart first, and 
then to Fortress Hill.” 

“And you give it out-of-doors? 
Charming. And when it’s the turn 
for Bamborough Centre where will 
your stage be?” 

““T have n’t quite decided. We’d 
better wait and see how the child- 
ren do before we invite the village 
folks.” 

The Rampart people gave them 
a kind reception. When the dea- 
con’s biggest blue hay-cart all lau- 
rel-trimmed, arrived on the hill with 
its load of young actors, nearly the 
entire population of the settlement 
to the number of forty, was pre- 
sent. 

And after an interval of several 
days the scenes were repeated on 
Fortress Hill. 

“They'll do,’ Miss Cassandra 
whispered to her- 
self. “Ill tell Mr. 
Blackmar I’m not 
ashamed to have 
anybody see ’em.” 

The following 
Wednesday was 
the first of Septem- 
ber and it proved 
all that a Septem- 
ber day should be. 
Early in the morn- 
ing Edward drove 
to Bamborough 
Village with the 
milk cans. He 
stopped at the 
post-office. 

“Hullo! What’s 
that!’’ he ex- 
claimed, and read 
from an artistic 


placard that hung in the win- 
dow : — 
Pontefract Forest. 

Scenes from “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Wednesday, September Ist, at 3 o’clock. 
Barge will leave town hall at 1.30, 
Automobiles at 2.15. 

Admission Free. 
Contributions solicited for the Forestry Fund. 

“Who can be giving that?” was 
Edward’s confused first thought. 
“Stupid! It means us, of course. 
In Pontefract Forest! Oh!” 

Miss Pingree confirmed the re- 
port. 

“*Mr. Blackmar said it was ridic- 
ulous that three quarters of the 
people ‘in town had never seen the 
forest, and he thought perhaps 
they ’d get there if there was some- 
thing special to bring them out. 
He’s paying for the barge and 
using his own automobile for some 
old ladies, and he got some other men 
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Pines trees shading the Old Manse, Concord, Massachusetts. 
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to lend theirs. We’re going to start 
at ten o’clock and have our lunch 
there. I thought you’d all sleep 
better and be fresher if you did n’t 
know.” 

The stillness of the great woods 
was invaded that afternoon. Clear 
to the base of the mountain pasture, 
the vehicles came, and from there 
the people climbed to the hemlock 
grove. But Alice Everett was car- 
ried to the spot in the arms of her 
father and her mother, taking turns. 

Purposely the route for the au- 
dience was laid out through the 
clearing made by the lumbermen, 
and though axes no longer sounded 
on the mountain-side, and the ugly 
little mill was gone, the sawdust, 
the stumps and the heaps of brush- 
wood were eloquent witnesses of 
their destructiveness. 

An abrupt granite ledge with 
boulders at its base and ferns in the 
clefts made a suitable background 
for the players. 

The old ladies whom Mr. Black- 
mar had contrived to have present 
were seated in comfortable chairs, 
but the rest of the audience were 
content with shawls or cushions on 
the ground. 

The amusing scene of the artisans 
in Quince’s house was performed 
with spirit by Edward and the 
Rampart boys. Then came a pause. 
From behind a screening of young 
trees came quavering but sweet 
sounds. They gained in firmness 
and proved to be the strains of Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” overture. It was Clifford 
playing on his violin. 

Then a golden-haired fairy came 
tripping in, and high on the ledge 


appeared a green elf. It was Celia 
and Alicette. Alicette’s black braids 
were bound tightly round her head 
and covered with a close green cap, 
from which sprang two shaky anten- 
nz tipped with gold buttons. The 
very spirit of arch mischief looked 
out from her black eyes. 

“Captivating,” murmured Mr. 
Blackmar to his wife, and she 
nodded in agreement. Celia’s voice 
was trembling at first, but came un- 
der control by the time she told of 
seeking dewdrops. Edward, watch- 
ing anxiously, was -very proud of his 
little sister. She herself had put the 
finishing touches on her costume, 
catching up the slimpsy cheese 
cloth with pale pink hollyhock blos- 
soms as with rosettes, and edging 
the petal-shaped drapery with sweet 
peas of the same tint. 

Lawrence and Lucy quarreled 
delightfully in their characters of 
Oberon and Titania. They took 
their royal disagreement very seri- 
ously and carried their crowns high. 

“Glad they are n’t that kind in 
real life,” their mother murmured 
to their father. 

But the greatest enthusiasm of 
the audience at large was aroused 
by Bottom and the elves. Walter 
and Tom, as Cobweb and Mustard 
Seed played all sorts of antics. 

It was all very pretty and very 
amusing. It was at times amusing 
when it was not intended to be so. 
There were places where the actors 
did not make themselves heard, and 
other places where they forgot their 
lines. 

After Alicette had made Puck’s 
good-night speech the four little 
elves trooped forward. They came 



























to receive the contributions. 
Meantime the members of the 
cast gathered around Alice 
Everett. 

“You look a thousand times 
stronger,” said Lucy. “I hope 
you ’re getting alongall right.” 

“Oh, yes!” smiled Alice 
fromher reclining chair. “ And 
it’s done me a lot of good to 
come up here to-day. Doyou 
know, I never knew until yes- 
terday about the woods here. 
I don’t know how I could 
have stood it if they’d all 
gone. And now they’re safe 
for all time—that is, except 
from fire, and father’s been 
made custodian, so I know 
they ’ll be watched well. [hope 
Deacon Hardwick will get paid 
for the land before long.” 

““We’ve helped pay him,” 
Tim said with pride. “We 
made four dollars up to the Ram- 
part and three-fifty at Fortress Hill.” 

“It'll be a great deal more to- 
day,” said Alice, scanning the num- 
bers in the grove. 

The messengers came running 
up. They gave their treasure into 
Miss Cassandra’s keeping. 

She and the president and treas- 
urer of the Guardians of Wood and 
Field did the counting. 

“Fifty-three dollars and twenty- 
seven cents,” they announced. 

“Wait a minute,” said Little 
Dooly. “I forgot. Mr. Blackmar 
did n’t give me any money. I was 

awful disappointed.” 

“Why, Dooly! after his getting 
people here to-day! That was 
enough I should think,” Miss Cas- 
sandra expostulated. Nevertheless, 
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Ancient elm in the Square, Concord, Massachusetts. 


she, too, was conscious of a feeling 
of disappointment. 

** He gave me a piece of paper and 
wrote something on it,” Dooly said. 
“Where did I put the piece of 
paper?”’ She began searching for a 
pocket in her elf costume, but none 
was there. Then she looked inside 
her cap, and finally in the pointed 
toes of her shoes. A crumpled scrap 
of paper was found in one of these. 

““He said nobody but the club 
need n’t know. Is it something 
funny, Miss Pingree?” A smile had 
dawned on her teacher’s face as she 
examined Mr. Blackmar’s contribu- 
tion. 

“Dooly,” she laughed. “I wish 
you’d find another in the other toe. 
It’s a check for five hundred dol- 


lars.” 






























THE GAME OF PICTURE POSING 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL, 


Author of Riverside Art Series 


Or the many delightful ways of fa- 
miliarizing our children with good 
art the game of picture posing is one 
which captivates the child’s fancy 
atonce. It is an attempt to act out, 
or reproduce, a famous picture. 
The child “plays” he is the figure 
in the picture, and assumes to the 
best of his ability the same pose and 
gesture. The game is a somewhat 
modernized version of one of the 
most popular of old-time amuse- 
ments: the tableau vivant. In days 
when most of our pleasures were 
home made, “tableaux” were next 
in favor to amateur theatricals. 
They were a favorite pastime on 
stormy days indoors, when we in- 
vented our subjects as we went 
along. The multiplication of chil- 
dren’s amusements has relegated 
the fashion to the background, but 
itis now being revived inanew form. 
The idea of reproducing master- 
pieces has usually been associated 
with the more ambitious efforts of 
public entertainments. To adopt 
it as a children’s game is a compara- 
tively new departure, just as it is a 
new thing for children to get mas- 
terpieces in penny prints. The plan 
is well worth working out both in 
the home and school. 

The theory is perfectly simple. 
What could make children look at 
a picture more attentively than the 
suggestion that they are to repro- 
duce the action of the figures? To 
get the pose and arrange the drapery 


correctly, they have to make a care- 
ful study of the lines and masses of 
the composition. While they are 
having a great deal of fun they are 
unconsciously learning something 
of pictures. They are surely not 
likely to forget the make-up of a 
picture they have handled in this 
way. Quite aside from the art point 
of view, such a game is a means 
of developing self-expression. On 
this ground it is of special interest 
to the primary teacher. It connects 
closely with the dramatic games 
now growing in popularity in the 
school room. Apparently it ac- 
complishes similar results, helping 
the child towards flexibility and 
freedom, while it gives him some- 
thing worth remembering all his 
life. 

Some wonderful and never-to-be- 
forgotten mornings of picture games 
have strengthened my confidence 
in this new educational method. 
I had the privilege of visiting a pri- 
mary school to try a programme with 
the children. Besides my parcel of 
pictures, the rest of the apparatus 
was of the most limited kind. The 
teacher and I had hastily collected 
a few odds and ends in the way of 
properties. It is not necessary or 
desirable to introduce costumes and 
accessories into the schoolroom. 
In the home the conditions are al- 
together .different, and permit an 
expansion of the idea, as I shall 
presently explain. But in the school 
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Millet’s painting, ** The Sower.”’ 


the plan is on the simplest basis. 
Our selection of pictures had been 
made very carefully on this account. 
Pose, rather than costume, was the 
guiding principle of choice. So we 
took the following six subjects: - 

Millet’s Sower 

Titian’s Lavinia 

Murillo’s Fruit Venders 

Mme. Le Brun and her Daughter 

Rubens’s Two Sons 

William M. Chase’s Alice 
My big parcel was eyed with eager 
curiosity, and every little face broke 
into smiles at the announcement of 
a new game. To prepare the way, 
the children first played one of their 
dramatic games; and while the run- 
away sheep were in the meadow 
and the cows in the corn, little Boy 
Blue being fast asleep in the corner, 
we had a chance to pick out the boys 
and girls best adapted to the pic- 


ture roles. It was a neighborhood 


with a mixture of nationalities; 
most of the children were poorly 
dressed, and some were very dirty. 
It might seem an unfavorable field 
for an art experiment. But what we 
wanted most was responsiveness, 
and this good quality was found in 
abundant measure. The Portu- 
guese children promised well for the 
Spanish types of Murillo’s street 
children, and plenty of boys would 
do for the Sower; but how match 
among the ill-clad anemic children 
of the poor the plump richly gowned 
Lavinia, or the elegant high-bred 
sons of Rubens? However, we did 
not let such difficulties deter us. 
These children of the poor need the 
picture study even more than the 
children of the rich, to bring beauty 
into starved lives. We had come for 
their benefit, not to arrange an elab- 
orate art entertainment for a cul- 
tured audience. 


Boy, as ‘* The Sower.’’ 
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Titian’s painting, ** Lavinia.” . 


We began our programme by fas- 
tening to the blackboard a large 
photograph of The Sower, and tell- 
ing the familiar but ever new story 
of seed time and harvest. The story 
made every boy in the room want to 
be a sower, and we called up a dear 
little fellow to the desk and posed him 
just below the picture. The rest of 
the children formed an expectant au- 
dience looking from picture to poser 
to pronounce upon the merits of the 
reproduction. The small sower was 
given a half-tone print to examine 
carefully; and then he manfully 
stepped forth as if to his task. The 
teacher’s large shopping-bag was 
slung over his left arm, and we 
taught him how to fling his right 
arm to and fro to scatter the seed, 
describing the arc of a circle in the 
motion. After repeating this action 
several times, we arrested his arm 
at the proper point to imitate the 


gesture of the picture. We were 
well satisfied with his success, and 
if his tremulous smile was not quite 
like the solemn dignity of the Nor- 
man peasant it was certainly pleas- 
ant to see. 

Titian’s Lavinia now replaced The 
Sower on the wall, and the children 
listened to the story of the old Vene- 
tian painter’s devotion to his mo- 
therless daughter. When the ques- 
tion came, “ Would any little girl like 
to play Lavinia?” every girl in the 
room was at our disposal. A little girl 
with curly hair and round face, came 
nearest to the type, but her “ middy 
blouse” made her impossible. The 
child who wore the right kind of 
dress (as to cut) had little arms too 
weak to lift a tray of fruit. Here 
was a dilemma, till the resourceful 
teacher hit upon the simple expedi- 
ent of having the two exchange 
dresses for a few minutes. Lavinia 


Small girl as ** Lavinia.’ 
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Murillo’s painting, ** The Fruit Venders.’’ 


in the absorbing occupation of ar- 
ranging the fruit just as in the pic- 
ture. We had supplied a ten-cent 


silver tray for the purpose. Care- 
fully but decidedly the child placed 
each apple, set the lemon aslant in 
the foreground, and laid on top the 
pink cotton rose we gave her. Then 
she took a long steady look at the 
picture, as she was bidden, lifted 
the tray to the level of the forehead, 
turned her face to the audience, and 
behold Lavinia in the flesh. With 
instinctive grace she had poised 
the tray in exactly the right way, 
her plump arms describing the same 
curve as the original Lavinia’s. 
An immediate success like this is a 
rare inspiration. 

The story of the Fruit Venders 
appealed mightily to a class of chil- 
dren who themselves earn money 
by selling fruit, candy and papers. 
As the photograph was pinned up, 
it brought forth a murmur of ap- 


proval: the subject was within the 
experience of the audience. We 
chose a boy and girlof the same rela- 
tive ages, who were much in earnest 
to do their parts well. An empty 
waste basket was rather an inade- 
quate representation of the young 
merchant’s large stock of Andalu- 
sian grapes, but it was of the proper 
size and shape for the pose, and 
happily the children’s imagination 
was equal to the supply of this tri- 
fling deficiency. 

Mme. Le Brun and her Daughter 
requires no accessories. The photo- 
graph brought forth the story of 
another idolized artist’s daughter, 
the painter this time being a charm- 
ing Frenchwoman. For this group 
we arranged a teacher with an affec- 
tionate little girl who was only too 
pleased to embrace the object of her 
affection. 

Rubens’s Two Sons is a lovely 
presentation of brotherly compan- 


Children as ‘‘ The Fruit Venders.”’ 
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Mme. Le Brun’s painting of herself and daughter 


ionship. When this picture was put 
up, I explained the rich velvet and 
satin costumes as the Flemish court 
dress of the 17th century. It hap- 
pened that one of the boys in our 
school was an Albert, and he was 
eager to play the part of Albert 
Rubens. For the younger boy, 
whose name was Nicholas, we 
found a lad of proportionate height. 
The two took their places below 
the picture. Of course boys are 
not expected to wear velvet and 
satin in school, and our models were 
not at allembarrassed by their shab- 
biness. They were proud and pleased 
with the honor, and blissfully un- 
conscious of any incongruity be- 
tween their threadbare suits and 
the gorgeous attire of their proto- 
types. Indeed, for the time being 
they fancied themselves dressed 
like the picture. As they looked at 
the print we asked each in turn, 


“How are the feet placed?” 
“Where is the right hand?” “ Where, 
the left?” and at every inquiry the 
member in question assumed the 
proper position. Acurious detail in 
the picture is the captive goldfinch 
whose perch is held by the younger 
boy. To secure a similar use of the 
hands we took a school ruler. It has 
since occurred to me that a more 
pictorial substitute would have been 
a small flag, or even a_ whirling 
paper windmill. 

The picture of Alice needs but 
little explanation to the average 
school girl. Skipping rope is one 
of the favorite games which never 
loses its fascination. To substitute 
a ribbon for a rope, and draw it 
tightly across the back, seems a 
simple matter. Yet the picture is 
hard to make satisfactory simply 
because it requires entire self-for- 
getfulness, to free it from stiffness. 


‘¢ Teacher ’’ and a little pupil as ‘* Mme. Le Brun and 
her Daughter.’’ 
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as well as of Alice, the pyramidal 
outline of the group of Fruit Vend- 
ers and Madame Le Brun and her 
Daughter, the curves of Lavinia’s 
swaying body and uplifted arm 
were all pointed out in the picture 
and the model. A six subject pro- 
gramme is inordinately long, and 
was permitted only for purposes of 
experiment. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances in the school room, a 
single picture at a time, like a single 
dramatic game or a story, is quite 
enough for an occasional exercise. 
A pleasant device for giving all the 
children a chance to take part is to 
have the girls all standing together 
for the Lavinia pose, and the boys 
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Rubens’s painting of his two sons, 


The original Alice is having a de- 
lightful time without any thought 
of looking pretty. Our little Alice 
while practising privately in the 
school hall threw herself into the 
pose with charming abandon and 
grace, not unworthy of the original. 
But when the eyes of the school- 
room were focussed upon her, she 
lost her charm. 

Wecarried our picture programme 
from grade to grade, and in each 
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some one subject. Witholder classes 
we took more pains to explain the 
lines of the composition, illustrating 
‘the idea by simple diagrams on the 
blackboard. The counterbalancing as Si 
diagonals in the figure of The Sower Two boys, as Rubens’s ** Two Sons.” 
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Mr. William M. Chase’s painting, ‘‘ Alice.’’ 


all together for The Sower. A single 
girl and boy may then be called out 
to pose for the class. 

When we. see how much can be 
done with the game of picture pos- 
ing in the school, it iseasy to imagine 
the almost endless possibilities for 
its enjoyment in the home. Here 
there is no need of haste, as in the 
schoolroom, and time and thought 
may be given to perfecting the re- 
sult. Here too are facilities for ac- 
cessories and costumes to complete 
the faithfulness of the reproduc- 
tion. The repertory of subjects can 
be greatly enlarged. Many pictures 
impracticable in the schoolroom for 
lack of theatrical properties can be 
worked out easily in the home. With 
a large family of children, ora neigh- 
borhood circle, it may be developed 
as far as one may wish. The effect 
is enhanced by the use of a frame. 

It is important to hold the chil- 


dren to a strict ideal of accuracy in 
essentials. For this reason a single 
picture should be done over and 
over again. We become fond of cer- 
tain ones as of certain oft-repeated 
songs. Every attempt ought to 
better previous efforts, and all the 
family must learn to be very criti- 
cal. Every detail of the composition 
should be examined, remembering 
that nothing is too small to have 
a reason for its introduction. The 
angle at which a hat is set, the 
direction of the eyes, even the 
length of a ribbon may seriously 
affect the success of the picture. 
Picture posing opens a very inter- 
esting class of subjects for the ama- 
teur photographer. When his in- 
genuity is taxed for new ideas, he 
can find pleasure and profit in re- 
producing the compositions of the 
masters. If he has groups of figures 
to arrange, he may persuade his 


Little girl as ** Alice.’’ 
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sitters to pose a la some famous por- 
trait of an Old Master. 

The subjects for picture games 
cannot be chosen at random. A 
great deal of thought must go into 
the selection. Mi£illet’s figures are 
admirably adapted to the purpose. 
They have the plastic qualities of 
sculpture, and by merely reproduc- 
ing attitude and gesture, the poser 
suggests the essential quality of the 
original. Other artists have made 
much of costume, and the success 
of the reproduction depends upon 
the careful study of these details. 
This is the case with Van Dyck and 
Velasquez: the English and Spanish 
royalties they painted would never 
be recognized without their court 
finery; for there is little that is dis- 
tinctive in their attitude or gesture. 
Many famous portrait heads by the 
Old Masters are remembered chiefly 
for their quaint or fantastic head- 


gear: the so-called Beatrice d’Este, 
with her gold meshed hair net; 
Beatrice Cenci, with her big turban; 
Holbein’s Jane Seymour, with her 
pointed cap; Botticelli’s Lucrezia 
Tornabuoni, with pearl festoons 
and a strange aigrette. Some of 
Reynolds’ child pictures are delight- 
ful subjects within reach of all. 
Penelope Boothby’s mob cap and 
lace mitts, Simplicity’s cap and the 
Strawberry Girl’s turban are easily 
imitated. 

The kind of portrait painting 
which depends upon psychological 
interest is quite beyond the pro- 
vince of our simple game. Nor can 
we without painted scenery get a 
correct landscape background for a 
picture, so we must not attempt 
too high flights in this direction. 
We shall have best success where 
we limit our ambitions to modest 
aims. 


THE SPECTRUM 


How many colors here do we see set, 

Like rings upon God’s finger? Some say three, 
Some four, some six, some seven. All agree 
To left of red, to right of violet, 

Waits darkness deep as night and black as jet. 
And so we know what Noah saw we see 

Nor less nor more — of God’s emblazonry 

A shred — a sign of glory known not yet. 

If red can glide to yellow, green to blue, 
What joys may yet await our wider eyes 
When we rewake upon a wider shore! 

What deep pulsations, exquisite and new! 
What keener, swifter raptures may surprise 
Men born to see the rainbow and no more! 


Cosmo MoNKHOUSE. 
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A SIMPLE HARDY BORDER 


BY HELEN L. M. LAKE 


Ir really need not border anything, 
to be sure. It is just a name to dis- 
tinguish these old favorite flowers 
from the conspicuous show beds in 
the garden. These have acquired a 
habit, somehow, of flaunting in 
gorgeous colored cannas and coleus 
and geraniums, or spreading them- 
selves out on the lawns in patterns 
made of bright little alternatheras, 
reds and yellows and greens, to look 
as much like rugs as possible. It is 
difficult to imagine Mother Nature 
interesting herself to any great ex- 
tent in “carpet-bedding.” These 
are all tender plants, cut down by 
the first frost, and are sure to leave 
unsightly spots on the grass. 

Now consider a hardy bed after 
a frosty night, either in May or Oc- 
tober. The sturdy flowers hold up 
their heads uninjured by the cold. 
Later they cuddle down under their 
snow blankets through the winter, 
and sleep till the robins call them 
in the spring; fairy snowdrops first 
of all, then crocuses, jonquils, scyllas 
blue as forget-me-nots but just a 
little earlier, English cowslips, pan- 
sies, sweet violets, and so on through 
all the months during which plants 
can grow. Always there will be 
flowers in measure corresponding to 
our measure of using and giving. 

It is not an affair of great expense 
or trouble, this satisfactory hardy 


border. If it is begun in August, or 
early September, everything will be 
growing before the frosts, except the 
bulbs which are not put in the 
ground until the last of October or 
even later. These old-fashioned 
gardens, once planted, grow on for 
years, and are more beautiful each 
season if kept with intelligent care. 

First of all, the bed must be well 
drained and rich. A sandy loam is 
best except for roses (which are 
veritable “clay eaters,” though they 
like a little sand and insist on strong 
fertilizers), but all bulbs require the 
sandy loam. Soil from an old barn- 
yard is the very best to use; it should 
be thoroughly spaded in and raked 
fine and smooth. A bed about four 
feet wide is best, whether it is back 
against the fence, or borders a prim 
straight walk from the house to the 
gate. If this last, do not use the 
hollyhocks unless you can find the 
dwarf varieties, but leave the center 
space to be filled in the spring with 
asters or snapdragons. The same 
plants that are used in one case are 
equally good in the other, except the 
tall hollyhocks. 

Here is a brilliant color-scheme 
for the fence border, assuming the 
bed to be about twenty feet in 
length to the four feet of width. 
Sow hollyhock seeds in a straight 
drill half an inch deep, one paper of 
mixed seeds in shades of red and 
pink, double and single, next a paper 
of double pale yellow, and one paper 














of white, double and single. In front 
of the pink section put two hardy 
phlox plants in shades of pink, with 
a rose peony clump between, two or 
three Japanese anemones in shades 
of pink and red. White and rich 
brown pansies, and the deep red 
shades and the pure blacks are good 
here and are sown in drills a quarter 
of an inch deep. These can be reset 
in the spring to break the straight 
lines. Only the background and the 
border or edging are permitted to 
grow in even rows. About six inches 
from the very edge, plant the hardy 
garden pinks, which are sweet as 
carnations and shade from pale pink 
to pure white. These pinks border 
the whole bed permanently, and 
may be cut back whenever neces- 
sary. 

About the middle of the white 
section, plant as early as possible 
a number of candidum lilies; these 
must grow before the ground freezes. 
Dig a hole for them about fifteen 
inches deep. Put in two or three 
inches of stable manure, then the 
same depth of clean sand. On this 
sand place the bulbs. If there are 
only three, plant in a triangle five 
inches apart. If five or seven, place 
one in the middle and the others ina 
circle around it. Cover the bulbs 
with sand and fill in with your gar- 
den soil. These are the fragrant and 
lovely ‘Madonna lilies” so dear to 
everyone. They will be up and grow- 
ing in two or three weeks and are 
perfectly hardy, unlike the Bermuda 
or Easter lilies whose bulbs will not 
live out-of-doors in our northern Cli- 
mate. In this section of the border 
try the funkia or day lily, and a few 
Japanese anemones, white and palest 
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the .hollyhocks and at least one 
valerian plant with its sweet pale 
flowers, and one white flowered 
meadow rue. One paper of Shasta 
daisy seeds will produce half a dozen 
plants. In this section there should 
be white and blue and pale lavender 
pansies and sweet English violets. 

In the middle of the yellow section 
do not fail to put a clump of heme- 
rocallis or lemon lily, so beautiful, 
so fragrant, the wonder is that every 
garden does not have them. Sow 
here the giant coreopsis or the cone 
flower or both, and one white bol- 
tonia near the white section. Grow 
the brown and yellow pansies here 
and the English cowslips, and at 
least one or two plants of long- 
spurred yellow columbine. 

In October or November put in 
the bulbs. In the yellow section, 
daffodils, any of the yellow jonquils, 
and one or two bunches of iris in 
shades of yellow and brown or pure 
yellow. This part of the border is 
especially beautiful. Of course the 
crocuses,snowdrops and scylla come 
in everywhere; these are all out of 
bloom before the other flowers come 
to quarrel with their possible colors. 
Forget-me-nots, however, blossom 
more or less all summer, and conse- 
quently should be kept out of the 
pink section. 

White and blue hyacinths and 
iris in shades of cream and pale blue 
are lovely among the white flow- 
ers, also white and pale pink tulips, 
white and yellow jonquils and an 
extra number of white crocuses. 

In the pink section plant pink and 
red hyacinths and tulips, and plenty 
of the poet’s narcissus. 
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pink. Put two boltonia plants near 
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All these are so precious that we 
cannot miss our joy in them, but it is 
well to remember when we make our 
selections from catalogues, that we 
put the tall ones back of those of 
lower growth. The bulbs should be 
rather deep in the ground, from two 
to three inches, so that in cultivating 
the small plants the knife or trowel 
will not cut them. 

Awordas to pansy seed. The giant 
sorts are best, for it is safe to assume 
that in the hands of the amateur 


they may not prove so gigantic as 
pictured; the colors also are truer 
to promise, while the cheaper sorts 
are less dependable. 

We should not plant so that the 
sections are too sharply defined, but 
let the colors get somewhat chummy 
where they join, and run over a 
little into each others’ territory, or 
the joining places can be softened 
with something white. Plants are 


very like people after all, happiest 
when they have their own way. 


THE SCARLET TANAGER 


A FLAME went flittering through the wood; 
The neighboring birds all understood 
Here was a marvel of their kind; 
And silent was each feathered throat, 
To catch the brilliant stranger’s note, 
And folded was each songster’s wing 
To hide its sober coloring. 
Against the tender green outlined, 
He bore himself with splendid ease, 
As though alone among the trees. 
The glory passed from bough to bough — 
The maple was in blossom now, 
And then the oak, remembering 


The crimson hint it gave in spring, 

And every tree its branches swayed 

And offered its inviting shade; 

Where’er a bough detained him long 

A slender, silver thread of song 

Was lightly, merrily unspun. 

From early morn till day was done 
The vision flitted to and fro. 

At last the wood was all alone; 

But, ere the restless flame had flown, 

He left a secret with each bough, 

And in the Fall, where one is now, 
A thousand tanagers will. glow. 

Mary Aucusta Mason. 





LETTERS TO CHILDREN 


BY GLADYS DERING 


Tue letters of little children, like 
those of lovers, overflow with a 
charming frankness and guileless- 
ness. Children open their hearts to 
their loved ones as a pure-petaled 
flower unfolds beneath the warmth 
ofthesun. The manor woman who 
corresponds with a child can cast 
aside all sham and conventionality, 
to breathe ina refreshing and invigo- 
rating atmosphere. If you, in writ- 
ing to the little folk, intend to preach 
drowsy prose, or to exhort Tommy 
to bea good boy, because it’s naugh- 


ty to be bad, stay your pen or drop 
it. If, in your fumbling way you 
touch'the sweet chords of sympathy, 
play upon them with all your tender- 


ness and skill. Write about fairies 
and flowers, about Dick the pony, 
and Frisk the puppy. If your time 
is too precious for such frivolities, 
you are not eligible to write to 
Tommy. 

Many of our greatest and best 
men have thought it their privilege 
to renew the “‘simple creed of child- 
hood,” toescape the “shades of the 
prison house,” by sharing the gen- 
uine pleasures and sorrows of their 
childish friends. It is no pressing 
duty that urges them to write to 
their little friends. 1 am speaking 
of moderns. In the days when the 
mails were inadequate and beset 
with many perils, when children 


were simply regarded as miniature 
men and women, subject to all the 
duties, but enjoying none of the 
rights of maturity, letters from the 
older to the younger generation 
were not apt to be promiscuous. 
Those actually written were usually 
elaborate schedules of the innumer- 
able moral, mental and physical 
duties that fell to children. 

Hear what grave Sir Henry 
Sidney writes to his twelve-year-old 
son: “I have received two letters 
from you, one written in French, 
which I[ take in good part and will 
you to exercise that practice of 
learning often, for that will stand 
you in good stead in that profession 
of life you are born to live in. And 
as this is the first letter that ever I 
did write you, I will not that it be 
all empty of some good advice.” We 
may take the advice on faith. The 
letter ends: “‘ Ycur loving father, as 
long as you live in the fear of God.” 

Now Sir Henry, if he was severe, 
at least showed real love for Philip. 
In contrast, take another letter of 
helpful advice to a ten-year-old 
man; a letter entirely bereft of 
even faint traces of affection. In 
1765 Lord Chesterfield wrote to his 
godson: “Our correspondence hath 
hitherto been very desultory and 
various. My letters have had little 
or no relation to each other, and I 
have endeavored to suit them to 
your age and passion for variety. - 
... 1am sorry I can send you no 
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venison this year, but I have no doe 
venison this time. The season has 
been so unfavorable that you must 
celebrate your natal day this year 
without it, which you will do best 
by reflecting that you are now ten 
years old, and that you have no 
time to lose in trifling childish dissi- 
pations; you must apply now or 
never.” 

Since the middle of the eighteenth 
century men have been climbing 
down from their pedestals and form- 
ing a more than speaking acquaint- 
ance with their own children. The 
modern attitude toward children is 
reflected in the letters sent to them. 
What makes many of these letters 
so charming is the bubbling wit and 
humor, and the vivid imagination 
with which they are crammed. 
What would poor little Philip Sid- 
ney have thought of his father’s 
veracity if he had received such let- 
ters as Phillips Brooks wrote to his 
little nieces? One time, in telling 
them about the ancient parchment- 
skinned Arabs he had met outside 
of Aden, the irreproachable preacher 
actually wrote: “I think I met 
Isaac and Jacob on two skinny 
camels just outside the gates of 
Aden. I asked them how Esau 
was, but Jacob looked mad and 
would n’t answer and hurried the 
old man on so that I had no talk 
with them, but I felt quite sure it 
was they, for they looked just like 
pictures in the Bible.” Even Baby 
Josephine is riven a share in her 
Uncle Phillips’ ‘ravels. He wrote: 


“Little Mistress Josephine, 
Tell me, have you ever seen 
Children half as queer as these 
Babies from across the seas? 


One has very little clothes 

One has jewels in her nose, 

And they all have silver bangles 
On their little heathen ankles. 

Do you want to know their names? 
One is called Jefungee Hames, 

One Buddhauda Arride Bas, 

One Teedundee Harkee Sa.” 


The letters of Charles Kingsley, 
like his immortal “Water Babies,” 
are rippling with the breezes of the 
river, the splashings of the crea- 
tures of the pools and shallows. The 
identity of the remarkable “‘ Water 
Baby” drew this scientific letter 
from the grandson of Thomas Hux- 
ley. He wrote to his famous grand- 
father: “‘Have you seen a water 
baby? Did you put it in a bottle? 
Did it wonder if it could get out? 
Can I see it some day?” Professor 
Huxley escaped from the embar- 
rassing dilemma by this confession: 
“IT never could make sure about that 
water baby. I have seen babies in 
water and babies in bottles, but the 
baby in water was not in a bottle, 
and the baby in the bottle was not 
in water.” 

It goes without saying that child- 
ren’s correspondents are sure to be 
asked to answer all sorts of impos- 
sible questions. How would you 
comfort a little girl who mournfully 
confided to you that her birthday 
fellon Christmas day and she wanted 
you to help her change it? If you 
were Robert Louis Stevenson, you 
could solve the difficulty just as he 
did for little Annie Ide. With chival- 
rous generosity he at once deeded 
away his own birthday to Annie in 
the following legal manner: “‘Con- 
sidering that I, the said Robert 
Louis Stevenson, having attained 
an age where we never mention it, 
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and that I now have no further use 
for a birthday of any description, 
have transferred and do hereby 
transfer to the said Annie H. Ide 
to have, hold, exercise and enjoy the 
same....And I direct the said 
Annie H. Ide to add to the said 
name of Annie H. Ide the name of 
Louisa; at least, in private, and I 
direct her to use my said birthday 
with moderation and humanity, 
and ‘tamquam bona filia ‘familia,’ 
the said birthday not being very 
young as it once was, and having 
carried me in a very satisfactory 
manner since I can remember.” 
No writers filled more entertain- 
ing pages than Thomas Hood and 
Lewis Carroll. Hood must have 


been a great boy himself to say: 
“The other night, when I came 
home from Stratford, the cold 
shriveled me up so I thought I was 


my own child.” He brings up 
reminiscences of his own  boy- 
hood. He delights in punning. “Is 
not the tide curious? Though I 
cannot say much for its tidiness, it 
makes such a slop and litter on the 
beach. When I was a boy I loved to 
play with the sea in spite of it some- 
times getting rather rough... . Once 
I caught a plaice, and seeing it 
thought I had caught the measles. I 
have heard that at Sandgate there 
used to be lobsters, but some ignor- 


ant fairy turned them all by a spell 
into bolsters.” 

Lewis Carroll has been called the 
king of all writers to the little folk. 
His letters are wonder stories. One 
is a looking-glass letter and has to 
be read backward. Imagine the 
excitement of the happy Birdie on 
reading this letter : ““ My dear Birdie 
—I met her just outside Tom Gate, 
walking very stiffly, and I think she 
was trying to find her way to my 
rooms. So I said: ‘Why have you 
come here without Birdie?’ So she 
said: ‘Birdie’s gone and Emily’s 
gone and Mabel is n’t kind to me.’ 
And two waxy tears came running 
down her cheeks. Why, how stupid 
of me. I’ve never told you who it 
was all the time. It was your new 
doll. I was very glad to see her, and 
I took her to my room and gave her 
some Vesta matches to eat, and a 
cup of nice melted wax to drink, for 
the poor little thing was very hun- 
gry and thirsty after her long walk.” 

Aside from being merely enter- 
taining, letters such as Phillips 
Brooks and Stevenson, Hood and 
Carroll have written reveal the 
highest literary and artistic stand- 
ard attainable in letters to children. 
They reveal the highest art because 
they are so artless and simple, and 
because they contain but sym- 
pathy with all childhood. 


THE WIND IN THE PINES 


WHEN winds go organing through the pines 
On hill and headland, darkly gleaming, 
Meseems I hear sonorous lines 

Of Iliads that the woods are dreaming. 


Mapison CAwEIN. 
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WHAT SHALL SHE WEAR 


BY MINNIE OLCOTT WILLIAMS 


How much time and anxious 
thought we American women might 
be spared if we could but follow the 
example of our wiser sistersof Japan! 

The women of that beautiful land 
of cherry blossoms and wonderful 
Fuji-san confine themselves to one 
pattern for every gown. There the 
kimono reigns supreme; it is even 
more worn as an outer garment by 
the men as well as by the women. 

Think of the time we might have 
for other things if we were not 
obliged to turn over and over the 
pages of the fashion papers and 
ponder over them in order to select 
a suitable pattern for our new gown 
which will be becoming and, at the 
same time, up-to-date. 

The Japanese women have for 
centuries cut every garment in the 
kimono style, varying it only by the 
elegance or simplicity of the mate- 
rial of which it is made, or by the 
elaboration of its hand embroidery 
(often done in gold thread), or by 
the grandeur of the obi, a sash which 
is always worn with the kimono. 

Have not their attempts, of late 
years, to copy the European dress 
proven a grotesque failure with a 
decided loss of thetruly artistic? We 
Americans, with our usual conceit, 
believe that we have adapted the 
simple style of the kimono to many 
uses, with greater success. 
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Girlish-looking blouses, with rib- 
bons run intoregulate the neck and 
sleeves, comfortable dressing sacks 
and lounging robes, convenient 
house dresses and dainty night- 
gowns have all been easily evolved 
from the one pattern. Thus we have 
conserved our energies, with less 
work, and spared our purses, with 
less expense. 

Now, whatever mamma posses- 
ses, the little daughter must have, 
in miniature. What is more attrac- 
tive than a clean, dainty little girl? 
She need not even be pretty, for is 
not “cleanliness next toGodliness?” 
To the young mother, beauty in 
dress usually appeals more than 
utility, but is there not a way to 
combine the two so that a little girl 
may look well in her play clothes 
and yet have perfect freedom to 
play? 

There are so many simple little 
patterns made now, which are so 
easy to put together because of the 
explicit directions which come with 
them, that the answer to our ques- 
tions seems obvious. 

If you do not like the rompers and 
overalls which so many mothers use 
for boys and girls alike, try another 
way. Get a pattern of the kimono 
style which is cut in two pieces, 
back and front, the sleeves being 
cut at the same time. This is so 
simple that the pattern may be laid 
on a double fold at the shoulder, 
thus eliminating the shoulder seam. 
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The neck may then be cut out, 
round or square. From the end of 
the short sleeve, a gradual curve 
extends to the bottom of the skirt, 
allowing, of course, three inches or 
more for a hem. Sew up the two 
seams, French fashion, that is, a 
narrow seam on the right side, then 
turned over and sewed up again. 
Hem the bottom on the machine or 
briar stitch it by hand. Cut theneck 
square and face it on the right side 
with a bias band of contrasting 
material, using the same on the bot- 
tom of the short sleeves. At the 
waist line in the side seams, insert a 
belt which may cross over and but- 
ton together in the back, making a 
neat appearance. 

Make a pair of bloomers of the 
remaining material (three yards of 
gingham will make both dress and 
bloomers) and for less than fifty 
cents and a few hours’ work, you will 
have a simple but effective little 
costume, easily washed and ironed, 
in which your little girlie can play 
to her heart’s content. 

Of course, this costume may be 
varied in many ways, as your fancy 
and your ingenuity dictate. The 
neck, if cut round and large enough, 
can be finished with a narrow bead- 
ing and edge which come woven 
together, as low as two and a half 
cents per yard. The garment can 
then be slipped over the head (no 
buttons to sew on nor button holes 
to work) and a piece of lingerie 
ribbon run in, drawn up to fit the 
neck and tied in a little bow in 
front, likewise in the sleeves. 

I imagine that one could, with a 
little concentration, make two of 
these outfits in a day, bloomers and 


all. Therefore, in three days your 
little girl would be furnished with 
play clothes enough for a week, and 
be clean every day, at the cost of a 
few dollars and but little effort on 
your part. 

Several more would be needed to 
bridge over wash day, and in case of 
emergency, — such asa stray bucket 
of paint, or the ever-present wagon 
grease from tricycles and push- 
mobiles. 

If time is no object, the dress 
could be cut kimono waist and 
sewed on to a plain little gathered 
skirt, requiring a little more work 
but making a pleasing effect, with 
the white belt and bands on neck 
and sleeves. 

The dainty wash ribbons for the 
hair, if ironed while wet, will make 
a little bow that will stand up as 
my little lady desires, just as big 
sisters’ bows do. Put on a pair of 
short socks and sandals and give her 
a shovel and a pail, and turn her 
loose in the sand pile, and if suddenly 
called to “show off” to one of your 
morning callers, you need not be 
ashamed, even if she brings a little 
mother earth with her. 

There is some objection to the use 
of gingham on account of its lia- 
bility to fade and its shrinking 
propensities after a few trips to the 
laundry. 

If you prefer the daintiness of 
white, there are many pretty and 
inexpensive materials to be found. 
Indian head, so called, is only ten or 
fifteen cents per yard and, with the 
use of some of the many styles of 
finishing braid, can be prettily fash- 
ioned. 

White pique costs a little more 
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but, with pink, or blue, or even red 
bias bands, would make a little vari- 
ety, and at the same time, be 
serviceable. 

Good percale can be bought for 
twelve and a half cents per yard and 
less goods will be needed, because it 
is a yard wide. From the polka- 
dots, the sprigs of flowers and small 
stripes one could select a great 
variety. 

Seersuckers, in blue and white, or 
what is called the nurses’ stripe, will 
wash and look as fresh as new until 
they are worn out. 

Galatea will outwear any cotton 
material that is made, but it is 
heavy for warm weather. 

Personally, I do not believe in 
buying ugly, dark colors simply be- 
cause they are for use in the morn- 
ing about the house. The dark 


clothing may not show soil but it is 
there, and my experience has been 
that a healthy, growing, happy child 
cannot be expected to keep a gar- 
ment clean longer than one day, so 
why not use something pretty? If 
the little dresses are simply made, 
six of them are not much harder to 
wash and iron than one or two fussy 
ones. Of course, we refer only to the 
play clothes, although the more 
formal garments would gain in 
beauty if simply made, and mother 
could embellish them with hand 
embroidery while chatting on the 
porch with her friends. 

Daintiness is usually applied to 
girls but boys can be well dressed 
too, if you can make them desire 
to be clean. I believe, however, that 
the average boy has an inherent dis- 
like for soap and water. 


THE WATER-LILY 


Wuence, O fragrant form of light, 
Hast thou drifted through the night, 
Swanlike, to a leafy nest, 

On the restless waves, at rest? 


Art thou from the snowy zone 
Of a mountain-summit blown, 
Or the blossoms of a dream, 
Fashioned in the foamy stream? 


Nay, — methinks the maiden moon 

When the daylight came too soon, 

Fleeting from her bath to hide, 

Left her garments in the tide. 

Joun BanisTER Tass. 





A WORD TO PARENTS OF BOYS 


BY FREDERICK H. SILL, O.H.C. 
Head Master of Kent School for Boys 


A GREAT many boys will be leav- 
ing home this month for the first 
time, some to school, some to college, 
others possibly to enter {on a ‘busi- 
ness career. This change in environ- 
ment means a change in the tempta- 
tions that come to test character. 
Most men looking back into the past 
cannot but regret that the warnings 
as to the dangers en route to man- 
hood were not more pointed and 
direct. 

The parent who is at all ambitious 
for his boy will take infinite pains 
in the matter of his social standing, 
in making him outwardly well-man- 
nered and well-dressed, in urging 
him to strive after excellence in his 
scholastic work. But when it comes 
to the matter of his personal chas- 
tity and integrity, it is all such a 
closed book, that the boy considers 
it practically a forbidden subject,— 
that is, so far as his elders are con- 
cerned with him. 

As stated above, this month of 
September marks a change in the 
lives of thousands of boys. It is 
risky to draw conclusions from cases 
that come under the observation of 
one individual, but if the average 
schoolmaster were asked, he would 
undoubtedly be forced to admit 
that it isan unusual thing for a boy 
to come from home at all adequately 
prepared or warned. Boy after boy 
whom the writer has met at college 
says with evident sincerity “If only 


I had been warned about this when 
I was an innocent kid!” 

It is all well enough for the school 
or college to present public instruc- 
tion, as is done very generally now- 
adays, under the head of physiology 
or hygiene: but no matter how ex- 
pert the instructor, or how plain he 
may be in his language, in many 
cases his hearers have passed the 
point when it is a matter of the in- 
tellectual grasp of the subject. A 
man will say quite frankly that he 
knows it is all true as to the danger 
of this or that personal or social sin, 
but that the knowledge does not 
hold him back from sin, because 
of the weakened condition of the 
will, combined with the increasing 
demands of unrestrained passion. 

The will has been weakened be- 
fore the moral consciousness was 
aroused. The moral consciousness 
can be aroused long before the boy is 
conscious of any stirrings of passion. 
For this awakening of moral con- 
sciousness we must look to those to 
whom the divine rights and privi- 
leges of parentage have been given. 
It is the most natural thing in the 
world for a boy tohear from thelips 
of hisown mother thetruth as to how 
he came to be. It is just as natural 
for him to hear from his father the 
pointed warnings as to what the boy 
may expect to find in associating 
with his boyhood companions. A 
man who has won the confidence of 
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his boy before he reaches the age of 
puberty, will have no hesitation in 
telling him what it will mean to the 
continued happiness and well-being 
of the boy’s family for him to per- 
severe to manhood in chastity of 
mind and body. 

It is altogether likely that many 
a parent will let the boy go out from 


the family life, into the wider circle 
of school and college, without the 
least conception of the real dangers 
that will meet him. Will not the 
readers of this paper work for the 
awakening of the parental con- 
science in fulfilling its duty in the 
more adequate protection of the 
young? 


THE SUMMIT 


YEA, let all good things await 

Him who cares not to be great, 

But as he saves or serves the state. 

Not once or twice in our rough island-story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory: 

He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the right, and learns to deaden 

Love of self, before his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 

All voluptuous garden-rosés. 

Not once or twice in our fair island-story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory: 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevail’d, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scal’d 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God Himself is moon and sun. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 





A SENSE OF HUMOR IN CHILDREN 


BY NIXON 


A sENSE of humor in children has 
a value that cannot be expressed in 
words or figures. It may even be 
said that it is the degree in which 
this sense is possessed that makes a 
child noticeably pleasant or pee- 
vish, cheerful or churlish, delightful 
or disturbing. The poets, the essay- 
ists, the fine writers of all times have 
tried, though with only indifferent 
success, to describe the lilting 
beauty, the refreshing sweetness, 
the lingering charm to be found in 
the laugh of a child. So far as is 
known there is no recorded instance 
wherein any one has ever sought to 
set forth his delight at hearing a 


child cry or manifest other signs 
of distress. 

Intuitively we are disposed to 
associate children with joy and sun- 


shine and laughter. It seems to 
belong to their natural province to 
dwell in a land of smiles and pleas- 
ant occasions. As the bees find 
honey in flowers so we unthinkingly 
wish children to find humor and 
happiness in everything that en- 
gages their attention. It seems so 
comfortingly reasonable to believe 
that laughter and good humor are 
much more conducive to a child’s 
physical and spiritual health than 
are sighs and unhappiness. Our 
eminent authorities on mental and 
physical phenomena assert that 
there is not one remote corner or 
little inlet of the minutest blood- 
vessel of the human body that does 


WATERMAN 


not feel the exhilarating convulsions 
occasioned by a good hearty laugh. 

It is a common observation that 
one bright, cheerful member in a 
household will uplift the tone of all 
the occupants of that home. The 
keynote of the domestic circle is 
pitched by the resolutely cheerful 
member of the family. The others 
are almost bound to be happily 
influenced by his or her cheerful- 
ness and good humor, as every 
flower in the garden is invigorated 
by sunshine. Robert Louis Steven- 
son says: ““A happy man or woman 
is a better thing to find than a five- 
pound note. He or she is a radiating 
focus of good will: and his or her 
entrance into a room is as though 
another candle had been lighted. 
We need not care whether such 
persons can prove the forty-seventh 
proposition: they do a better thing 
than that — they practically dem- 
onstrate the great theorem of the 
livableness of life.” 

The mother of children that are 
disposed to see the funny side of 
things and to laugh over the many 
little happenings that are sure to 
occur in the busy, crowded hours of 
youth, has a fortunate advantage 
over the mother whose children are 
disposed to find, in the innumerable 
and varied occurrences of childhood, 
subjects which they deem to be 
sufficiently serious and disturbing 
to fill their little breasts with emo- 
tions unpleasant not only to them- 
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selves but to all who must, to some 
degree, share their passing sor- 
rows. Shakespeare, wise observer 
that he is, tells us: “There is 
nothing either good or bad, but 
thinking makes it so.” This holds 
particularly true, no doubt, in the 
realm of childhood which is so 
largely a “make-believe” country 
of fairylike conditions where wands 
and charms and spells can work 
such wonders as grown-ups, in their 
more matter-of-fact, workaday 
world may never expect to see. 

It happens frequently, no doubt, 
that because of its lack of happy 
home training rather than because 
of its inherited disposition, a child 
is held by others to be individually 
responsible for the disturbing qual- 
ities with which its parents or 
guardians should be debited. It 
has long since been observed that 
children are an outward and visible 
sign of a home’s inward and spirit- 
ual grace, or the unfortunate lack of 
it. Whenever we hear the children 
of a home laughing or crying, jubi- 
lating or lamenting, we are more 
than likely to think, intuitively, it 
is their parents expressing them- 
selves through their offspring. 

They who possess eyes that see 
and ears that hear assure us there is 
a humorous side to almost every- 
thing in life. The ones who are able 
to sense it have a wonderful pre- 
servative from the monotony and 
despondency of which some are 
heard to complain. Yet, as Shake- 
speare observes: “A jest’s prosper- 
ity lies in the ear of him that hears 
it, never in the tongue of him that 
makes it.” Charles Wagner ex- 
presses a similar thought when he 


says: “Joy is not in things, it is in 
us.” So it must necessarily be that 
while a child may be surrounded 
with all that a kindly provided 
environment can offer, if it does 
not possess a discriminating sense 
of observation and selection it may 
quite fail to seize upon the things 
that would add to its happiness; 
and what is even more regrettable, 
it may acquire the habit of “taking 
to heart” just the things that will 
tend to make it unhappy. 

Since, as Charles Lamb asserts, 
“a laugh is worth a hundred groans 
in any market,” and Samuel John- 
son says that “the habit of looking 
on the bright side of things is worth 
more than a thousand pounds a 
year,” it would seem as if fathers 
and mothers must feel it well worth 
their while, for their present happi- 
ness and for their future welfare, to 
have their children cultivate, to 
the keenest degree, a true sense of 
humor. Yet, in pursuing this, as 
well as all other thoughts that have 
to do with the study of character 
building and the forming of dispo- 
sition, we are confronted with the 
obvious conclusion that “the child 
is father of the man.” 

It is a serious and rather pathetic 
fact that every man and every 
woman, no matter how profound 
and grim-visaged the temperament, 
is quite sure he or she possesses a 
very correct sense of humor. Per- 
haps it is equally true that the sense 
of humor which has been acquired 
by one in his childhood is not likely 
to be greatly increased during his 
maturer years. Then, too, there 
creeps in the old saying: “‘The 
stream can rise no higher than its 
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source.” Perhaps it is too much to 
expect a child to have a keener 
sense of humor than is possessed by 
its father or its mother or both, 
much as such a provision would be 
something to be desired. Parents 
who look upon things of a facetious 
or humorous nature as being frivo- 
lous and superficial will discourage 
the tendency on the part of their 
children to cultivate a sense of the 
humorous. Humor does not come 
to a fine flowering in an atmosphere 
of restraint and repression. Self- 
consciousness acts as a blighting 
influence on the expression of joy- 
ousness. Much of the so-called 
“fun” of childhood falls under the 
head of that which the more serious 
and precise grown-ups might term 
“silliness.” It is the lightest of 
chaff; the unstudied and almost 
unconscious babbling of ebullient 


childhood. To ask a child to follow 


the admonition: “‘Think before you 
speak,” would be to rob it of its 


buoyant delight. Childish humor 
is as unpremeditated as the joy 
expressed in the play of young 
animals. In its very spontaneity 
lies much of its charm. Premedi- 
tated humor is sure to lose much of 
its effervescence. A sense of humor 
may mean not so much the faculty 
to create as it does the faculty to 
discern. One who possesses it dis- 
covers the sources of pleasurable 
emotions which others pass by 
unheeding. It emphasizes the value 
and importance of the droll, whim- 
sical, grotesque and comical, thus 
serving to minimize the power of 
things capable of arousing pain, 
unhappy apprehension and vexa- 
tion. 


The causes of laughter are all 
things to all men and to all children, 
as well. There are some who laugh 
at anything and others who laugh 
at nothing. Any one who has ever 
read that one-time popular story: 
“The Hoosier School-Master,” will 
recall with what reiterated force it 
was set forth that no matter what 
happened, whether a boy was get- 
ting his jacket tanned, or the school- 
house was on fire, or a pupil gave 
an absurd answer to some question, 
ever and always is the added com- 
ment: ‘‘And Betsy Short giggled.” 
And speaking of “giggling” calls 
to mind Thomas Carlyle’s remarks 
on laughter: “How much lies in 
laughter! It is the cipher-key 
wherewith we decipher the whole 
man. Some men wear an everlast- 
ing barren simper; in the smile of 
another lies the cold glitter, as of 
ice; the fewest are able to laugh 
what can be called laughing, but 
only sniff and titter and snicker 
from the throat outward, or at least 
produce some whiffling, husky 
cachinnation, as if they were laugh- 
ing through wool. Of none such 
comes good.” It may be well, while 
children are being taught the things 
at which they should laugh, to 
teach them, also, how to laugh. 

Laughter appears as a mode of 
emotional expression which ante- 
dated speech and has survived 
speech. The child possessing a sense 
of humor will laugh at the giant’s 
odd costume, his absurdly large feet, 
or the smooch of color across his 
nose, while the more serious-think- 
ing child will be awed, if not terri- 
fied, by the giant’s size and strength. 

A French writer has recently 
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said: “Good humor is the key to 
happiness, and through it happi- 
ness is possible for every human 
being in every class of life.” In this 
sense “good humor” means humor 
that is good to everybody and to 
everything. It is the only true 
humor and is of the kind in which 
we laugh with rather than at the 
doings of our fellows. A little girl 
on returning from an afternoon 
party said to her mother: “At the 
party this afternoon a little girl 
slipped off of her chair to the floor 
all in a heap and every girl there, 
except myself, laughed at her.” “I 
am glad,” said the mother approv- 
ingly, “my daughter was too 
thoughtful of the feelings of another 
to laugh at her misfortune.” “Oh, 
it was n’t that,” said the daughter, 
“I was the little girl who slipped 
off the chair.” Considering the 
absence of hurt and harm, of a 
physical nature, that usually accom- 
panies the “toss and tumble” of 
childhood, perhaps the most regret- 
table feature of the incident here 
related was that the little girl who 
slipped from the chair did not join 
in the laugh with all the others 
present. That would have made it 
unanimously funny and enjoyable. 
Her lack of a sense of humor per- 
mitted her to overlook the ludicrous- 
ness of the mishap and robbed her 
of the hearty laugh that was due 
her, first of all. 

Samuel Johnson, as_ already 
quoted in this article, speaks of the 
value of the “habit” of looking on 
the sunny side of things. It is good 
to think that this trend of thinking 
and observing is, indeed, a habit 
as susceptible of cultivation and as 





easily incorporated into one’s “‘sec- 
ond nature” as other habits, good 
and bad. William James observes 
that: “Could the young but realize 
how soon they will become mere 
walking bundles of habits, they 
would give more heed to their con- 
duct while in the plastic state. 
Nothing we ever do is, in strict 
scientific literalness, wiped out.” 

If we are to profit by and through 
the forces which we believe and 
which we hope lie in the teaching 
power of precept and example, it 
seems essential that we must em- 
phasize the thought that happiness 
is largely a habit. Observation and 
reason teach that a true sense of 
humor is a most valuable asset for 
a person or a people. It affords a 
“‘safe and sane” means of obtain- 
ing a wholesome appreciation of 
life’s varied affairs. This being true, 
it Should be the purpose of parents 
to bring happiness to their children 
as early as possible and to bind 
them to habits that will as far as 
can be done, insure them the great- 
est degree of happiness through the 
years to come. 

Having reached a conclusion that 
a sense of humor in children is worth 
while, parents will naturally ask: 
“Can it be cultivated? and if so, 
how?” Much, very much can be 
done with care and cultivation. 
Parents do not hesitate to under- 
take to create in their children a 
taste for good literature, art, and 
music; to teach them through long 
years of patient study and practice 
how to sing and play, to speak good 
English, French or German, to 
learn to dance gracefully; even 
though in many instances the child’s 
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natural inclination is in the oppo- 
site direction from that in which its 
thought is being directed. The 
results achieved have been sufficient 
to induce the parents to continue 
in their endeavors to reach the ends 
desired. Who can say how much 
may be done to engender in children 
a sense of humor if the right agen- 
cies are rightly employed by par- 
ents and teachers? Always it is to 
be borne in mind that children are 
great imitators and are eager to do 
that which their elders do. If the 
older members of the household 
exhibit a sense of humor in their 
words and actions the children will 
learn to do the same. Wholesomely 
humorous stories, books, games and 
pictures must be made a large factor 
in the work of creating a sense of 
humor, and be utilized as a happy 
part of the daily life and conversa- 
tion. The children should be en- 
couraged to improvise innocent 
play upon words, make believe 
stories, conundrums, simple rhymes 
and parodies. Once they have 


formed the habit of looking for 
humor they will find it everywhere. 
When they have been made familiar 
with it in books and pictures they 
will recognize it all about them in 
everyday life. Then if parents and 
children shall begin the day right 
by offering one another the most 
smiling of salutations across the 
breakfast table, the members of the 
household will go forth prepared to 
discover the humor and happiness 
that the joyously alert are able to find 
all along the pleasant paths of duty. 

It may be that sometime the 
value of a sense of humor, and how 
to acquire it will be taught in our 
public schools, and teachers will be 
employed because of their ability 
to create smiles and wholesome 
laughter. In that happy era every 
university, no doubt, will establish 
a chair of cheerfulness. Then some 
one will ask: *‘ Who is that pleasant- 
appearing man?” And the reply 
will be, “Oh, he is the Professor of 
Humor at Harvard, or Yale, or 
Princeton.” 


LAUGHTER 


Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods, and Becks, and wreathéd Smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 


Joun MItTon. 





iz OUR BOOK TABLE 


The Posture of School Children 
By Jessie H. Bancroft 


Lonc known among schools has been 
the necessity of correcting spinal 
curvature, flat foot, and undevel- 
oped lung spaces (non-expanded 
lungs). Poor school posture has 
much to do with these as causal fac- 
tors. Correct school posture and 
proper school correction work in the 
way of light school gymnastics under 
hygienic conditions and skilled phy- 
sical trainers is and should be a part 
of every good school programme. 


Miss Jessie H. Bancroft has had 
much experience and has written 
many good books upon school gym- 
nastics, games, playgrounds; but no 


more timely work than this of 1913 
on the “Posture of School Child- 


ren.” It does not at all relegate 
the province away from home hy- 
giene, but it is insistent upon effi- 
ciency methods of school training. 
The author groups posture under 
the triple test of the standing posi- 
tion, endurance marching for short 
intervals and light gymnastic exer- 
cises. Her endeavor is easy muscle 
pose and a correct, erect carriage. 
These make for education, intelli- 
gence and character. The book is 
especially well illustrated. The 
chapters are ingeniously picked out; 
while a full and very erudite biblio- 
graphy and a good index make the 
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work a most desirable one for child- 
ren, parents and teachers. 
Sain 
(The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50 net.) 
The’ New House Keeping: Efficiency 
Studies in Home Management 


By Christine Frederick 


As consulting staff contributor of 
a great woman’s magazine, Mrs. 
Frederick has felt the domestic 
pulse of women of all classes, and 
seen hundreds of them mastered by 
their home problems. She herself ex- 
perienced their feeling of helpless- 
ness when she attempted to care 
for her own home and little children 
ona moderate income;and she deter- 
mined to apply the principles of in- 
dustrial efficiency to the tasks of 
her home. 

In this straightforward account 
of her experiments, she tells us how 
by bringing herself to an observant, 
analyzing, efficient attitude of mind 
and by studying and standardizing 
her tasks and motions to schedule 
and dispatch, she forced home-mak- 
ing to triumph over housekeeping. 
She guides us about her home to 
peep into ordered cedar chests and 
bureau drawers, and to scrutinize 
the method of her “‘ time-and-money- 
saving family cabinet” of house-ac- 
counts and records and hints, with 
the contagious enthusiasm of one 
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who has found a joy she must share 
with all perplexed housekeepers. The 
Applecroft efficiency kitchen of her 
country home faces difficult country 
problems. It is 12 by 14 and the 
vital idea in all its equipment and 
arrangement is to save energy, time 
and recrossing of steps— process 
after process moving inone direction 
from ice box to dinner-table — and 
back to the sink. Under average 
home conditions she delights to test 
new devices and methods, to see how 
few utensils are possible for ordinary 
housekeeping and what labor-sav- 
ing equipment is practical for the 
home-maker of moderate income. 
Liberation from drudgery lies not 
in tools, the author insists, but in 
the personal attitude of the woman 
toward her work. The final goal 
of efficiency she reminds us is not 
after all a task done in the quickest, 
easiest way with the best tool; but 
the “increased efficiency of the 
worker and her increased material 
and mental success” be she house- 
wife or servant. 

The book is distinctly practical 
and non-professional, addressed es- 
pecially to the army of American 
women who are actively engaged 
in the management of their own 
homes. It has wholesome delight, 
and helpful suggestions for every 
housewife who reads it. 

Pin Es 

(Doubleday, Page & Co. Price $1.50.) 


O Pioneers! 
By Willa Sibert Cather 


Joun Bercson has made little im- 
pression upon the wild land of the 


Divide, which he has come to tame 
and which, together with his com- 
fort-loving wife and three sons, he 
commends to his splendid capable 
Alexandra as he lies dying. With his 
last breath he reminds the boys 
that sod corn is good for fodder. In 
the dry time neighbors sell their 
land in despair, but Alexandra 
“feels the future stirring under the 
long shaggy ridges,” and dares to 
buy and buy; till one day the Berg- 
sons find themselves suddenly rich. 
With great tenderness is described 
the devotion of Alexandra to her 
brother, Emil, who is the apple of 
her eye. Even Emil never thinks of 
her as being a woman—only a 
sister. In the soil she seems best to 
express herself. She belongs to the 
out-of-doors. The saintly unselfish- 
ness of Alexandra is offset by the 
stolid indifference of the brothers 
whose foibles balance the natural- 
ness of the group. The story of the 
impelling Marie who can bake or 
love with all the vehemence of her 
Bohemian nature is told with a min- 
gling of joy and grief. Emil finds one 
day in Marie’s playful affectionate 
eyes the forbidden thing for which 
he looks. The gloom of the tragedy 
is tempered somewhat for the 
reader by the tardy return of Alex- 
andra’s lover, who has never been 
little enough or big enough to take 
the gift she offered, although the 
years with their increasing wealth 
but raised the barrier. 


me 


(Houghton, Mifflin Company. Price, $1.25 net.) 





COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION 


( The Course of Instruction begins this month with a set of Answers, written by Lucia 


Millet Baxter, whose helpful articles in the magazine all our members will recollect. 


Mrs. 


Baxter’s intimate acquaintance with both boys and girls makes ber answers particularly valu- 
able. Then follows a set of answers, comprising the general consensus of opinion of the member: 
on the Fuly questions; then follow several longer answers to single questions; and several short 


symposiums. 
teresting and valuable.) 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR AUGUST 


BY LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


. What can be done to help a little girl of 
five who, in the country for the first time, 
is so afraid of grasshoppers, beetles, toads, 
and other small inhabitants of the woods 
and fields, that she is unable to be happy 
out-of-doors? 


BEGIN very gradually to overcome 
the terror of insects by telling stories 
of the ants, bees, and butterflies — 
their nature and habits. Read to the 
little girl any of Margaret Morley’s 
charming books; they will teach her 
in a very simple, attractive manner 
all about insects and their manner 
of living. Show her the wonderful 
home the spider makes for itself, 
without the spider in it; call atten- 
tion to the beautiful design of the 
web, and help her make a drawing of 
it. Next show her the spider at 
home, and how he tries to catch a 
fly for his breakfast. Tell her the 
flies are bad, and ought to be caught. 
At nightfall find the attractive fire- 
fly, and explain all about his lan- 
tern or light; then hunt under the 
hedges for glow worms, and let her 
see how fast they run, and what a 
queer light they carry. All this will 


It seems to the Editor that the Course of Instruction this month is especially in- 


awaken an interest and the fear 

should be a thing of the past. A 

magnifying glass might be used to 

good advantage. 

2. What course should be followed with a 
boy of seven who asks a great many per- 
sonal questions of grown-ups, not only 
when they are relatives and friends, but 
also when they are only acquaintances; 
as for example, such questions as these of 
a casual caller, — “‘How old are you?” 
“Where were you this afternoon before 
you were here?” “Where are you going 
when you go away from here?” etc.? 


A boy of seven is rather old to 
be asking such personal questions; 
he really knows better and often 
does it from mischief, inquisitive- 
ness, or a desire for attention, 
rather than for information. A 
child who does not ask questions 
does not amount to much, but one 
must begin earlier than seven to let 
him know that certain questions are 
not desirable, and that unduly per- 
sonal ones should never be asked or 
answered. Ask him some disagree- 
able personal questions that he 
might not like to answer; this may 
bring him quickly to a realizing 
sense of his own fault. 

3. How can a girl of fifteen, who has a great 


sense of responsibility with regard to her 
sister of five, be prevented from nagging 
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the child, as she now does in her efforts 
to have the little girl do always what is 
right and proper? 


If the mother has the confidence 
of her girl of fifteen, she can easily 
reason with her and show her how 
disagreeable the nagging habit is, 
and how unconsciously it can be ac- 
quired. Tell her that when she was 
the age of her little sister, she did 
similar things; and that one had to 
be very patient with her and most 
careful not to make her life miser- 
able by “don’t do this,” most of the 
time. Show her how unwise it is to no- 
tice her little sister all the time; that 
there are many things a thoughtful 
person considers it better to over- 
look; and that with continued pa- 
tience the five-year-old sister will 
soon learn what is right and proper, 
and will always remember and love 
her elder sister for her careful 
teaching. 


4. How can children, whether boys or girls, 
be taught that the free and easy manner 
of conversation and of conduct custom- 
ary among themselves should not be used 
with older persons; in short, how can 
children be taught respect for those older 
than themselves? 

The free and easy manner which 
some children acquire is often the re- 
sult of too much attention paid to 
their forward remarks when very 
young. Mothers and fathers often 
laugh at them, and repeat their 
remarks to others in their presence, 
not heeding whether the child hears 
or not. If children are never al- 
lowed to be disrespectful to any one, 
if they are taught as soon as they 
can talk that it is rude to speak in 
such a manner to their nurses, 
brothers and sisters, parents or 
grandparents, they will be well 


grounded in showing respect to 

every one. 

5. What can be done to keep a little boy of 
four, the youngest of a large family, from 
being made too much of a baby? 
Usually in such a case the whole 

family is responsible. A little whole- 

some neglect will keep the youngest 

of a large family from being kept a 

baby. When the little fellow falls 

down, or scratches himself, do not 
notice him unless he is really hurt. 

Let him know that he is a little man, 

and that men have to endure bumps 

and scratches without crying. But, 
best of all, turn him out to play 
with his older brothers and sisters; 

and he will very soon forget to be a 


baby. 


6. Should a little girl of eight who prefers 
the society of grown-ups to that of child- 
ren be allowed to follow her preference in 
this matter? 

It is a pitiful thing to see a little 
girl, who has always been with 
grown-ups,—she is neither a child 
nor an adult— and although she may 
prefer to be always with older 
people, it should not be allowed. She 
needs to play and romp with those 
of her own age; and to be a child 
with other children — for she has 
only a short time to be a little girl, 
and a very long time to be a grown- 


up. 


7. What can be done in the case of a little 
girl of ten who likes to speak of what she 
sees and hears, — and who sees and hears 
a great deal, — to keep her frank, and yet 
to prevent her developing into a gossip? 


A lively child of any age is very 
apt to see and hear everything she 
can; and if she is fond of talking she 
will tell all she sees and hears. But 
she can be taught never to repeat 
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anything unpleasant about people, 
and never to use names that she may 
chance to hear. If she only listens 
for kind remarks, and looks to see 
pleasant things, after a time that is 
all she will want to see and hear. 

Parents and other people are too 

often at fault by setting a bad ex- 

ample in these respects. 

8. What course should be followed with a boy 
of nine who exaggerates, — saying a mil- 
lion persons when he means twenty, etc.? 
Exaggeration is only a passing 

phase in a boy’s life; and often is an 
indication of a wonderful imagina- 
tion. If not carried to excess, it 
might be wiser to ignore it and it 
will soon pass away. ‘Then, again, 
boys often try to see what effect 
such remarks may have, and are 
disappointed when there are no re- 
sults. A boy can be easily cured of 
exaggeration by laughing at him; 
also by exaggerating to him when- 
ever possible; he will soon see the 
absurdity of it. 

g. Should a boy be allowed to play marbles 
for keeps? 

This depends on the attitude 
taken by the father and mother. 
It would seem the wiser course 
never to allow a boy to play marbles 
for keeps. It is not only a mild form 
of gambling, but it teaches a boy to 
be greedy, and not to play the game 
simply for the love of it. Of course 
a boy can play marbles for keeps, 
and not be a gambler later in life. 
But does playing for keeps really 
make him any happier? 

10. Should a girl of fourteen who wishes to 
keep a journal be encouraged or dis- 
couraged? 

A girl who wishes to keep a jour- 
nal should be encouraged by all 


means. It will give her a thought- 
ful occupation, for a time at least; 
tend to improve her handwriting; 
and help her to a command of lan- 
guage. If possible have her read her 
diary aloud; and direct her atten- 
tion to interesting events and en- 
courage her to mention these — 
rather than the weather wholly, as 
many girls’ journals do. 


VOTE OF THE MEMBERS ON THE 
JULY QUESTIONS 


. What can be done to break a boy of six 
of the habit into which he has fallen of 
contradicting, not only his playmates, 
but his father and mother? 


Our members are all agreed in 
thinking that this boy can only be 
broken of this habit by pointing out 
to him every time he contradicts 
anyone that it is a very rude thing 
to do; — that it makes him an un- 
pleasant playmate and a disrespect- 


ful son. 


2. How can a little girl of nine who is very 
careless about her appearance, — being 
perfectly willing to go about with her hair 
ribbon untied, her shoe lacings undone, 
and her hands unwashed, — be taught to 
wish to keep herself more tidy? 


A number of our members think 
that this little girl will learn to keep 
herself more tidy by having her 
attention called to the charming 
appearance of little girls who are 
tidy. Other members think that, 
whenever her mother sees her look- 
ing untidy, she should send her to 
her room to make herself neat. All 
our members think that this untidi- 
ness is only a phase and will pass. 


3. Should a boy of ten be permitted to use 
slang? 


A majority of our members are of 
the opinion that this boy should not 
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be permitted to use slang. A number 
of other members think that, since 
the other boys of his acquaintance 
are likely to use a certain amount of 
slang, it will be almost impossible 
for him to obey an injunction not to 
use slang, and that therefore he 
should be permitted to use it. Other 
members think that certain slang 
phrases that boys use are very 
expressive and perfectly harmless 
and that they should not be forbid- 
den. However, all of our members 
are agreed that the use of slang does 
not help the boy to form the habit of 
expressing himself in good English; 
and that, even when it is permitted, 
it should not be encouraged. 

4. What course should be followed with a 
girl of fourteen who thinks too much 
about her clothes and her looks? 

Our members think that this girl 
has not sufficient interests in her 
life; and that they should be given 
her. One member suggests that she 
be led to take an interest in household 
matters, another member thinks that 
she should be encouraged to read 
more; and still another member 
believes that active games, such as 
tennis and golf would be good things 
in which to interest her. All our 
members agree that only a girl who 
has very little with which to occupy 
her mind is apt to think too much 
about her clothes and her looks. 


5. What course should be followed with a 
little boy of five who is “contrary”: — 
who, being told to do one thing, will al- 
most invariably do its opposite, not be- 
cause he prefers this, but just because he 
is contrary? 


Most of our members think that 
this little boy should be told to do as 
few things as possible; and invari- 
ably required to do those few, no 


matter how “contrary” he may be. 
Other members think that he has 
perhaps become contrary because of 
lack of firmness on the part of his 
parents when telling him to do 
things. One member thinks that 
contrariness is simply a nervous 
habit, and shows that the child is 
not so strong physically as he should 
be. Another member who says that 
she is “old fashioned” in her ideas 
about children, says that a contrary 
child should be punished every 
time he is contrary until he loses the 
habit, — which she thinks will be 
very soon. 

6. What can be done to cure a little girl of 
six of the habit of breaking into the con- 
versation of her elders? 

Some of our members think that 
this little girl can be cured of the 
habit, if, every time she breaks into 
the conversation of her elders, she is 
corrected. Other members think 
that if it is explained to her that she 
will always have a chance to speak 
and be listened to, if she will wait 
until the proper moment, she will 
learn to wait. All our members 
think that this habit of interrupting 
comes from the child’s desire to 
express herself; and can be easily 
overcome by giving her sufficient 
opportunity for self expression. 

7. Should a boy of twelve be given an allow- 
ance, or should he earn it? 

Practically all of our members 
think that a boy of twelve should 
earn his allowance. They feel that 
he will in this way better learn the 
value of money; also get more pleas- 
ure from spending it. 

8. What course should be followed with a 


girl of eleven, who loves books, in that 
she likes to-read; but who is very careless 
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of the books themselves, — leaving them 
on the grass, placing them open, face 
down, and turning down the leaves? 


It is the opinion of nearly all of 
our members that this girl should be 
deprived of any book of which she 
is careless until such time as she 
thinks she can take better care of it. 
A few members think that, if she is 
allowed to be careless, until she has 
spoiled some favorite book in this 
way, she will thus correct all her 
carelessness. 


9. What is the wisest thing to do in the case 
of a girl of twelve, who, because of what 
she has heard about the cruelty of killing 
animals even for food, wishes very decid- 
edly to be a vegetarian? 

The majority of our members are 
of the opinion that this girl should 
be allowed to be a vegetarian, care 
being taken that she is given a diet 
that is a proper substitute for a 
meat diet. Some members believe 
that it should be explained to her 
that the killing of animals for food is 
not wrong; and that the eating of 
meat is necessary for the mainten- 
ance of health and strength and 
that she should give up her desire 
to be a vegetarian. Nevertheless, 
even these members are agreed that 
the child, if she cannot be persuaded 
should not be forced to eat meat. 

10. What should be done to cure a boy of 

fourteen of practical joking? 

Some of our members think that 
this boy can be cured of practical 
joking by having jokes of the kind 
that he plays onother persons played 
on him. Other members think that 
this course should not be followed, 
for the reason that it begins and 
keeps up a kind of contest of practi- 
cal joking; instead of stopping one 


boy’s doing it, it makes the whole 
family do it. Still other members 
think that when the joking is harm- 
less it should not be stopped; that 
so long as it is amusing not only to 
the boy who does it, but to the 
person to whom he does it, it may be 
allowed. Of course all our members 
think that, in cases where practical 
joking is unpleasant to the person 
who is the recipient of it, it should be 
at once stopped. 


THE LITTLE INTERRUPTER 


No. 6 of the Questions in Home Procress 
for July, 1913, reads as follows: “What can 
be done to cure a little girl of six of breaking 
into the conversation of her elders?” The 
short article printed below seems to the editor 
a particularly helpful one. 


Ir is easier to uproot a little plant 
than a big tree ora small habit than 
a big one. 

Baby ways which the fond mother 
is inclined to excuse or thinks 
cunning may become a_ difficult 
problem to deal with later. 

A most disagreeable habit which 
many children acquire in babyhood 
is that of interrupting the conversa- 
tion of older people at any and all 
times. As the tots are absorbed in 
their own small interests rather than 
in those of their elders, this is noth- 
ing surprising, nevertheless, it is an 
injustice to any child to permit this 
habit to go unreproved, or to become 
a fixed one. 

It is the innocent beginning of a 
selfish disregard of the rights of 
others and often develops into an 
insufferable intolerance. 

We can all think of grown-ups 
who break into the conversation of 
others with sublime indifference 
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concerning the argument that is 
being voiced. To converse with such 
people is nothing short of a sheer 
waste of time, for they wish to say 
what is in their own minds and have 
no respect for the opinions of others; 
and yet this disagreeable habit 
begins in childhood. 

Some little folks start a high- 
keyed conversation as soon as they 
come within reach of their mother’s 
ear, to the discomfort and annoy- 
ance of all who may be in the house. 
These children do not wait to see 
whether their mother is already 
engaged in conversation which they 
are rudely interrupting, and later 
they forget to care whose rights are 
violated by thus projecting them- 
selves forward at all times. 

The visits of mothers with such 
children are ordeals to be dreaded. 
There is no opportunity for pleasant 
exchange of ideas, which in them- 
selves might be of lasting value to 
the mothers in the training of their 
children. 

The lack of early teaching on 
this point is a great handicap to the 
Sunday or day school teacher who 
has to deal with little folks, for it 
is difficult to interest a class when 
part of the children are constantly 
interrupting the lesson with unre- 
lated thoughts. 

In the home of one wise mother 
there are three healthy little child- 
ren who are trained to go directly 
to the room where mother may be 
found. If she is alone, they ask 
what they want freely, but if any- 
one is present they would never 
dream of interrupting with their 
wants. Instead of that they go 
quietly to their mother’s side, and 


wait until there is a pause in the 
conversation, or she gives them 
permission to speak. 

These children are exceptionally 
thoughtful of each other and of their 
mother and when their father comes 
home tired and desirous of an op- 
portunity to rest and read, they 
instinctively play quietly, or else go 
into another room. It is the exercise 
of such acts of consideration which 
makes home the dearest place on 
earth to every one beneath its roof- 
tree. 

Emma Gary WALLACE. 


A ‘** TABLE MANNERS ”’ GAME 


No. 4 of the Questions in Home Procress 

for June, 1913, reads as follows: “Can table 
manners be taught to a child of two and a 
half, and if so, how?” The following answer 
in the form of a short article tells a good way 
in which one mother taught her child table 
manners. 
THouGH the tea-room in the large 
department store where we were 
lunching was delightfully cool and 
restful, the woman at the table op- 
posite ours was not enjoying her 
dainty refreshments. The worried 
expression on her face was empha- 
sized by her words as she fretted at 
the small boy with her. 

“Take your spoon out of yourcup, 
Lester, and don’t butter a whole 
slice of bread at once. Now you 
are laying your knife on the table- 
cloth! The more I work with you, 
the less table manners you have, 
so I may as well give up.” 

With a feeling of relief I turned to 
face the cheery smile of the friend 
at my table. Apparently she was 
not watching her eight-year old son 
as he satisfied his appetite, but I 
knew that he was not ignorant of 
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table etiquette. When I asked her 
how she had accomplished this 
without nagging, she replied: — 

“We made a game or story of 
learning to do these things in the 
right way. When Francis poised his 
knife on the edge of the table, or left 
his spoon standing in his cup, we 
played that they were boys who 
must make haste tolie flat on the 
floor before a cyclone caught them. 
When heate noisily I told hima story 
of atimid fairy who was frightened 
away from a feast because a little 
boy among the guests made so 
much noise in chewing his food. 
Thus every lesson in table etiquette 
became a play. A few corrections 
made in this fashion soon formed 
right habits. Children do things so 
much easier when we remember to 
keep the play spirit.” 

A glance at the unlined face of the 
speaker was not necessary to con- 
vince me of the soundness of her 
philosophy. 

I am sure that the instinct of 
play in child nature is worthy of 
much more consideration as a factor 
in the development of the child 
than is generally given to it by el- 
ders. The mothers who have 
omitted nagging in trying to teach 
right habits and have used instead 
the magic words, “Come, let’s play,” 
are efficiency engineers in their line, 
for they have solved the problem 
of how to attain the greatest results 
with the least expenditure of energy. 

Marian C. Graves. 


A PLACE FOR JIMMY AT HOME 


No. 2 of the Questions in Home Procress 
for June, 1913, reads as follows: “How can a 
boy of nine be broken of the habit of loitering 


about the streets instead of coming directly 
home from school?” The following little 
article shows why some boys do not come 
promptly home from school and suggests a 
remedy. 


“Jrmmy,” said the just-out-of-col- 
lege school teacher, “why did you 
fail to pass your algebra examina- 
tion?” 

Jimmy scowled and seemed to be 
puzzled. 

“*Honest, 
Park.” 

“You have brains enough to do 
algebra, I know, Jimmy.” 

Jimmy scowled again and looked 
more puzzled. 

‘“‘Peter Gardner passed and he 
does not seem to be as quick a boy 
as you by nature. He probably 
studies harder.” 

““T guess so.” 

“Why don’t you study? Are you 
finding the work stupid?” 

““No, sir — at least not ’specially, 
sir. I’d like to have got a better 
grade — honest I would, Mr. Park, 
and I think you’re O.K. and all 
that — but —” 

“But what?” 

“Somehow I never seem to get 
around to studying.” 

Mr. Park was conscientious, and 
he had faith in Jimmy. He believed 
that if conditions had been right in 
every respect the boy would have 
passed. He wanted to understand 
the case and help Jimmy. Should he 
call on Jimmy’s father and find out 
what had been wrong? 

The situation was a delicate one, 
for Mr. Park was ambitious as well 
as conscientious, and Jimmy’s father 
was president of the board of edu- 
cation in Melville. Mr. Park could 
not afford to offend him and yet — 


I don’t know, Mr. 
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there was Jimmy and Jimmy’s edu- 
cation. He went to call on Jimmy’s 
family the next evening, and, al- 
though they owned a ten-room- 
house, he found the children and 
the father and mother and several 
friends and neighbors all in one 
room together. The phonograph 
was performing a minstrel ‘show, 
the children were whooping like 
mad, and Jimmy —the eldest — 
was sitting on the floor with a book 
in his hand. 

A sudden lull in the noise and the 
hasty exit of the neighbors made 
Mr. Park feel as ministers must 
often feel. And Jimmy’s father 
seemed a bit gruff. 

“So you’re the teacher that 
can’t get my boy through his alge- 
bra—h’m? What’s the matter? 
He’s all right, ain’t he? got all his 
fingers and toes and intelligent 
enough to get along? I flatter my- 
self he’s a smart enough boy.” 

““T believe he is smart enough. I 
do not know what is the matter. I 
have come to find out.” 

Mr. Park had resolved to be tact- 
ful, but he forgot his resolution and 
took the bull by the horns. 

“You see,” he blurted, “I know 
his school conditions are all right — 
the best the town affords — and as 
good as the other boys get. I have 
come to find out what’s wrong at 
home. There must be something 
wrong, for I think Jimmy is all right. 
I want to know what arrangements 
you make for him — where he stud- 
ies and how long — when he goes 
to bed and gets up — whether he 
has acold bath and a good breakfast 
in the morning — and all about 
it.” 


He had cast discretion to the 
winds. 

“What business is it of yours?” 
said Jimmy’s father. 

“It would not have been my 
business if he had passed,” said Mr. 
Park firmly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Home conditions are more im- 
portant for a boy than school con- 
ditions — that’s all.” 

“Well, of all nerve —!” Jimmy’s 
father was ruffled. 

**As President of the Board, sir, 
you must realize that I am taking 
something of a chance in order to 
help your son!” 

Jimmy’s father did realize it. 
Moreover, he was a just man and 
loved his son. The teacher made a 
very long call and he and the father 
talked together very earnestly. 

Mr. Park learned that Jimmy 
could‘not study in his own room be- 
cause the baby’s crib was there and 
the baby went to bed at seven 
o’clock; that there were two empty 
bedrooms kept shut and locked to 
avoid heating and cleaning, although 
Jimmy’s father was well-to-do; that 
Jimmy’s father and mother were 
very fond of whist, and would often 
let Jimmy “‘make a fourth” on 
school nights when he should have 
been studying; that he seldom got 
to bed much before ten o’clock and 
was consequently so lazy in the 
morning that he did not get up in 
time to bathe carefully and eat a 
good breakfast; that he often went 
to school half fed, and with a foggy, 
tired mind. And he learned that 
Jimmy’s father and mother had 
never dreamed of the harm of this 
life for their boy. 
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And as for Jimmy’s father, he 
learned a great deal about what is 
good for boys and why. 

Father and teacher parted as fast 
friends part, with a hard grip of the 
hand. 

The next year Jimmy passed in 
all subjects, and Mr. Park was 
elected Superintendent of Schools in 
Melville. 

Mrs. M. O. B. WILKINson. 


MARY AND THE STARS 


No. 5 of the Questions in Home Procress 
for July, 1913, reads as follows: “What 
course should be followed with a little boy 
of five who is ‘contrary’: — who, being told 
to do one thing, will almost invariably do its 
opposite, not because he prefers this, but just 
because he is contrary?” A number of our 
members suggested that this child thought 
too much about himself. The following 
article about a little girl and the way in which 
she was cured of thinking too much about 
herself, — though she showed it in a different 
way, — will help to answer this question. 


It was almost time for the night to 
come, and little Mary was watching 
for it very eagerly. For the first 
time in her life, her mother was let- 
ting her sit up very late. 

Her aunt was corning from a far- 
away city, to pay them a visit, and 
all the children were to sit up to see 
her. 

At last the carriage stopped at 
the door, and all the children rushed 
out to welcome the aunt, who al- 
ways brought them such beauti- 
ful things and told such wonderful 
stories. 

As Mary walked towards the 
house, her hand in her aunt’s, the 
darkness all about them, she looked 
up and cried out: 

“Oh, Aunty, what are those beau- 
tiful little things shining in the 
sky?” 
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“They are stars,” said her aunt. 
“Have you never seen them before?” 

“Never! Never!” said Mary; 
“and they are so beautiful! Did 
they just come to-night because 
you are here?” 

“No, dear,” replied her aunt. 
“They are always shining up there.” 

In the excitement, no more was 
said about the stars that night, and 
the next day the old rules were en- 
forced and the children were asleep 
before the darkness came. 

The quiet evenings were eagerly 
looked forward to by Mary’s 
mother, for the little girl was never 
still, and led all of her brothers and 
sisters into mischief, keeping the 
house in an uproar from the time her 
eyes were open in the early morning 
until she was carried away to bed 
by the nurse. 

The little visit from Mary’s aunt 
passed very quickly. Some stories 
were told, some happy walks taken, 
but they forgot the stars. 

After many months she returned, 
and again the child sat up late, to 
rejoice over her coming. Once more 
they walked together in the late 
evening. 

“Oh, Aunty!” exclaimed Mary; 
“there are the same little things 
shining in the sky that were there 
when you came before”; and Mary’s 
aunt realized that no one had 
remembered to show her the stars 
after her first sight of them. 

So she walked out into the night 
with her, and said to her that she had 
many things to tell her about the 
little shining things up in the sky. 

From that time a new, more 
interesting, and more quiet life 
began for Mary. She sat up later 
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than usual, and every night walked 
out with Aunty to see the stars or 
the moon, and to hear wonderful 
stories about them. 

Great was their joy to find that, 
with all these new interests in 
her life, Mary became quite a dif- 
ferent little person, no longer lead- 
ing the other children into mischief, 
but busily teaching them each new 
thing she learned. 

The light of the stars had led her 
into a more beautiful life — the 
stars and the dear aunt and mother 
who finally saw what they might do 
for her. 

Vircina LEE ELLerRBE. 


THE CHILD WHO CONTRADICTS: A 
SYMPOSIUM 


Question No. 1 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for July reads as follows: “What can 
be done to break a boy of six of the habit into 
which he has fallen of contradicting, not only 
his playmates, but his father and mother? 
My little nephew was very con- 
tradictory, and his father used this 
plan successfully with him. Each 
time he contradicted any one rudely, 
he was called ‘‘Little Lord Know- 
it-all,” and the little chap, who is 
a very bright little fellow, soon saw 
the irony of such a title, and changed 
his positive manner of contradicting 
to a more cautious way of express- 
ing his opinion. 

Mrs. W. E. M., 


Orange, Texas. 


My little boy is not six, but learned 
the habit of contradicting through 
a playmate, older than he. Each 
night when he knelt to say his pray- 
ers, and cameto the “ Bless Papa and 
Mamma,” I would add, “‘and help 


John Verner talk nicely to his papa 
and mamma.”’ After a few nights of 
this prayer, we noticed that he was 
more careful; when he would start to 
contradict, I would just look hurt, 
and in a short time, he governed 
himself by repeated stops when he 
was about to be ugly, and now he 
seldom talks back. 
Mrs. V. G. Earty, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


In last month’s magazine, one 
answer intimated that children 
quarrel because of the example of 
their parents. Doubtless some one 
will say that children contradict 
by example of their parents. I pro- 
test against these views. Any set of 
two or more children, — especially 
more — nearly of an age, will fall 
into both these misdemeanors in 
spite of discipline, however careful, 
or example however refined. How 
to cure them I cannot tell, excepting 
by attention to these faults in the 
course of the children’s development, 
such as Jane gave Teddy, recorded 
in this issue. 

Mrs. F. J. Harriman, 
Appleton, Wis. 


The elders should be careful not 
to contradict one another abruptly 
in his presence. ‘Take him aside, and 
explain the rudeness and unpleas- 
antness of such a habit. Tell him 
that if it be a really important mat- 
ter, to preface his correction with, 
“TI beg your pardon,” or “I think 
it is this way,”’ but if not extremely 
important that he had better let 
a mistake be made than to be guilty 
of such rudeness. I would read him 
the story of the men who quarreled 
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as to the color of the chameleon, 
and of the five blind men who de- 
scribed the elephant, — in so many 
different ways. Breadth of view and 
consideration for the opinion of 
others cannot be too early incul- 
cated into a child’s mind. Try to 
get him to see the different ways of 
looking at a thing, and to under- 
stand that all points of view should 
be taken into consideration. 
A MEMBER. 


TEACHING TIDINESS; TWO ANSWERS 


Question No. 2 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for July reads as follows: “How can a 
little girl of nine, who is very careless about 
her appearance, — being perfectly willing 
to go about with her hair ribbon untied, her 
shoe lacings undone, and her hands unwashed, 
— be taught to wish to keep herself more 
tidy?” 

As a child, I can well remember 
being just such a little girl as asked 
about in Question No. 2. My mother 
tried to overcome my carelessness 
by hiring me, granting me some 
much coveted wish. She also tried 
punishment, but with not much 
success. It was our negro cook, 
“Aunt Harriet,” as we children 
called her, who at last roused my 
pride. She tactfully told her stories 
of “grand ladies” (even though 
little girls she called them that) in 
whose homes she had worked, who 
were always well-dressed, appear- 
ing at the breakfast table with hair 
brushed neatly, teeth so white, hands 
manicured and face powdered; and 
then of the “poor white trash” as 
she expressed it, describing them 
as presenting just such an appear- 
ance as I often did. She never 
wanted to stay with such people. I 
well remember her contempt, and 


it set me to thinking. I did n’t want 
to be any “poor white trash”; I 
wanted to be a “grand lady,” and 
I wanted Aunt Harriet to stay in 
our home, for her cakes were the 
best, her pies the most delicious, 
and her heart the kindest ever to 
hungry children. It is true that I got 
an erroneous idea that it took face 
powder, etc., to make a fine lady, 
but it accomplished what neither 
punishment nor hiring could do. 
Mrs. M. E. W., 


Orange, Texas. 


This does not seem natural for a 
girl of nine, for they have a ten- 
dency to be overproud, rather than 
careless. Children seem to go to 
either one extreme or the other. 
Observation would be a good thing 
to teach such a girl, and point out 
the difference in tidy and untidy 
persons. Some grown-ups take a 
certain pride sometimes in being 
just a little shiftless in their per- 
sonal appearance. I once knew a 
child of six who happened to be on 
a trip that lasted over Saturday. 
While away on this particular Sat- 
urday, she was dressed in clean 
clothing. She asked if the day was 
not Saturday, and when told it was, 
she wondered why she was allowed 
to put on clean garments when 
away, while on the other hand, when 
at home, she said she wore dirty 
clothing on Saturday. That girl 
knew that Saturday at home was 
baking and cleaning and bath-day, 
and she was permitted to play in 
clothing that would be put in the 
clothes hamper as soon as she took 
her bath. The mother took the les- 
son to herself, then and there, and 
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installed a better idea into her 


daughter’s mind at once. 
Mrs. C. C. Sisson, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


A PENNY SAVED: TWO ANSWERS 


Question No. 8. in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for June, 1913, reads as follows: “‘ How 
can a girl of eight who is inclined to be a 
spendthrift best be taught to save her 
pennies?” 


To make children realize the value 
of money is a question truly worth 
while in this “‘age of waste.” I have 
been fairly able to demonstrate the 
purchasing power of money by tak- 
ing my little daughter of eight with 
me on numerous shopping tours; 
and I believe if parents fail to 
take this opportunity so easily at 
hand they are neglecting a very es- 
sential part of their education. I let 
my child take a little of her own 
money with her and permit her to 
purchase something she wishes pro- 
viding it is a wise selection; if it 
is not I have no difficulty in per- 
suading her to substitute something 
else. Sometimes it is a different 
price and I can point out the differ- 
ence in value. My daughter always 
has these shopping events in view 
and is anxious to have “‘some money 
of my own” on hand and will save 
her pennies accordingly. Some weeks 
ago I took her with me toa neighbor- 
ing city and she was very much in- 
terested in looking for an investment. 
When she would get greatly taken 


with some article I would urge her 
to look further, and at last in going 
through an art department of a 
store she said, ““Now I do know 
what [ want. I want to buy a pic- 
ture.” I told her she ought to buy 
one she knew the story of, and was 
pleased to find her selections were 
two little framed sepias— “Sis- 
tine Madonna” and “Homeward 
Bound.” A happy thought is this, 
—when you are teaching a child 
one good thing, other good lessons 
in relation to it are being absorbed 
along with it. 
Mrs. Exits LEATHERS, 
Bloomdale, O. 


I saw a wise plan used in a family 
of six children. Each child was 
given a specified amount a week. 
One third could be spent as the child 
desired, but the rest must be put 
into the bank, and the mother used 
all of her influence toward having 
the child use the one third carefully. 
Very often it, too, was saved and 
added to the bank account. These 
children were the happiest in their 
financial doings of any children [ 
ever saw. The habit of saving and 
adding to the account in other ways 
was strengthened. I remember the 
boy of eleven had saved six dollars, 
and had it in the bank when his 
mother’s allowance to him was but 
sixty cents a month. 

Mrs. D. A. W., 
Mannington, W. Va. 





QUESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1913 


( To Members: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. Do not try to answer Questions that do not come within your knowledge or 
experience. If you bave an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have bad 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is mot necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET; und to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by members. Address all communications to the 
Eprror of THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


1. How can a boy of ten, who is naturally bright, in connection with 
his school work, but who cannot concentrate his attention, be taught 
to keep his mind on his lesson when he is studying? 

. Should an adopted child be told that her adopted father and mother 


are not her “real”? parents? 


. Should a very demonstratively affectionate little girl of seven be 
taught reserve in expressing her feelings? 








4. How can a boy of twelve be led to an interest in reading poetry? 


. What answer should be given to a literal-minded child of ten who 
asks if the Bible is true in the same way that the history books are 
true — that is, literally true? 


. Should children be allowed to have secrets with other children which 
their mothers do not know? 


. How can a mother best teach two boys of ten and twelve respectively 


and two girls of six and eight respectively to understand and observe 
that loyalty which should obtain between brothers and sisters? 


. How can a girl of twelve, who is inclined to be very critical of other 
persons be helped to admire the good in them rather than to con- 
demn what is not pleasing? 


. What course should be followed with a little boy of four who “runs 
away from home?” 


. Should a little girl of six who has one favorite playmate, with whom 
she is so content to play that she plays with no one else, be allowed 


to do this; or should an effort be made to have her play with more 
children? 
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A Scout of To-day 


By ISABEL HORNIBROOK 


“T have read Miss 
Hornibrook’s tale, ‘A 
Scout of To-day,’ with 
interest. It has caught 
the underlying and vivi- 
fying principle of the 
Boy Scout Movement, 
namely: training for 
service. In a well-told 
story of the summer’s 
adventures of a group 
of New England young- 
sters Miss Hornibrook 
has interwoven the spir- 
itual motive which gave 
to medieval chivalry 
whatever of vitality it 
possessed.” 


“This is a rattling 
good story for boys.” 
Buffalo Express. 


“A good, wholesome 

book for boys who love 
the out-of-doors.” 

Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 


“All the charms of 
woodcraft are here set 
forth attractively for 
youth without blood- 
shed or brutality.” 
New York Sun. 


“* A Scout of To-day’ 
is sure to make an 
appeal because it is a 
good story well told.” 

Boston Globe. 


Meredith Nicholson’s 
OTHERWISE PHYLLIS 


Phyllis isan American girl with a tan 
that never comes off, with pluck that 
never deserts her, with a ready wit 


that never leaves her, and with an all 
round charm which establishes her as 
the year’s most delightful heroine. 


Mornay Williams, 
Esg., member of the 
General Committee 
of the Boy Scout 
Movement. 


Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, $1.00 net; 


i 
aS postage 11 cents, 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


Ready September 6. 


Frontispiece by Gibson. $1.35 met. Postage 14 cents. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


A book which every housekeeper should possess 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 


By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


This is a book which will be warmly welcomed by the modern housekeeper. 
It is, in printed form, such a book as our great-grandmothers made in manu- 
script. A variety of subjects are given place in it; but they are all subjects 
relating to home-making and housekeeping. In our great-grandmothers’ 
handy-books, these subjects were treated after the old homely fashion of 
their day; in Mrs, Baxter’s book, they are treated in the new scientific 
manner of our own time. The housekeeper of every era has had a handy- 
book ; for the housekeeper of the present era, to whom home-making is a 
profession, this handy-book has been prepared. It is unique in that it is 
the first such book published since housekeeping has become a recognized 
profession. Every home-maker will be glad to have it. 


Chapters from the book include, ‘‘ Cleanliness in the Home,’’ ‘‘ A Helping Hand in the Laun- 
dry,” ‘‘ Hints to the Covk,’’ ‘‘ Menus, with Recipes, for the Vegetarian,’’ ‘‘ Sandwiches,’’ and 
a score of others. The book is illustrated with half-tones of photographs by the well-known 
photographer, Mary H. Northend. ///ustrated. $1.00 net. Postage 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
BRITISH NOVELISTS 


MONG the greatest names in British literature, and indeed in the 
literature of the world, are those of Sir Walter Scott, Charles 
Dickens, William Makepeace Thackeray, and George Eliot. 
Their writings are now classics, and those who take pride in the 
possession of good books are no longer satisfied with anything less 
than perfect editions of the works of these great authors. 

Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Company take great pleasure in 
announcing that they are now prepared to supply the complete writings of these great 
novelists in a form that will appeal to the general reader as more satisfactory than 
anything hitherto attempted. The volumes are uniform in size and style, all hand- 
somely printed on paper of the most excellent quality, and equipped with illustrations 
calculated to add very materially to the reader’s enjoyment. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


In this edition of Scott’s Novels and Poems, the reader lives in the very at- 
mosphere of the writings. There are 300 illustrations, 50 of them the work of the 
foremost British illustrators, and the remainder photographs of the actual scenes. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


The edition of Dickens contains not only the best reproductions of the 
original drawings by Seymour, ‘¢ Phiz,’’ Cruikshank, and the other artists who 
worked with Dickens while he was writing, but also the unrivaled drawings of 
F. O. C. Darley and Sol Eytinge, Jr., which are not to be found in any other 
edition. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


Thackeray’s Works contain all the original drawings by Thackeray himself, 
without which an edition would not be Thackeray at all. In addition there are 
many illustrations by his friends and fellow artists. 


GEORGE ELIOT 


In the edition of George Eliot, there are photographs of real scenes forming 
the backgrounds of her novels, portraits of several of the most interesting characters, 
and drawings by some of the ablest of English illustrators. 


One of the special aims of this series is to make the books light and easy 
to handle. Nothing detracts so much from the reader’s pleasure as a heavy book, 
especially if it be badly printed. Real enjoyment can come only from a book 
of light weight, flexible paper, good print, and perfect presswork. All of these 
desirable features are found in the New Library Series of British Novelists. The 
volumes are bound in such a way that they will lie open in the hand, They are 
small enough to be carried readily from place to place, and yet large enough to look 
well on the library shelves. For these reasons the books are ideal for the use of 
people who really enjoy reading the best literature. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
BRITISH NOVELISTS 


The Writings of Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, William Make- 
peace Thackeray and George Eliot, in handsome bindings, uniform in 
size and style, form an excellent library of fiction. 
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This bookcase is built especially for the accommodation of the New Library 
Series of British Novelists. It can be supplied in Quartered oak, Early English 
finish, or in Mahogany. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





SPECIAL 
OFFER 


The Handbook of Health $1.25 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
How to get well and keep well 


As the Twig is Bent 
Susan Chenery 
‘ Teaching children the difference between 
right and wrong 


How to Tell Stories to 
Children 


Sara Cone Bryant 


The standard book on an art that every 
mother should cultivate 


Home Progress for one year 


Special Combined Price 


HOME PROGRESS 
CAMBRIDGE MASS. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS 


If you would have the most nutritious 
and wholesome bread, rolls, gems, griddle 
cakes, etc., use the FRANKLIN MILLS 
ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. This flour 
is the whole wheat ground to an even fine- 
ness, all but the outer husk (called bran), 
We do not consider bran fit for food. To 
a sensitive stomach bran is very irritating. 

FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR is made of 
selected spring wheat which is particularly 
RICH IN GLUTEN and phosphatés. 

FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR can be 
used in all your favorite recipes in place of 
white flour. The product will be a trifle 
darker, the natural whole wheat color, but 
the flavor will be tempting, while you are 
sure of the maximum of goodness. 

Always ask for and be sure you get 
FRANKLIN MILLS ENTIRE WHEAT 
FLOUR. The genuine original whole 
wheat flour introduced 35 years ago. It is 
best to buy this flour in the original pack- 
age as packed at our mill. Sold by grocers 
in cartons, sacks, half barrels, and barrels, 


Our booklet of choice recipes, including 
=o recipe for raisin bread, MAILED 
FREE, 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO. 
131 State St., Boston 


LIBERAL OFFERS 


will be made to those who will codperate with us in 


extending the membership of the 
HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


and procuring subscriptions to the 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


This opportunity is open to all 
For information address 
THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


The Riverside Press 
Cambridge 
Massachusetts 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





To Readers of The Children’s Hour 


Houghton Mifflin Company announce the publication of 


A GUIDE to GOOD READING 


A key to the world’s best literature 
based on the Children’s Hour 


This volume contains a carefully selected list of nearly one thousand of the best books in all 
branches of literature and is a guide that will serve every member of the family, from the parents 
down to the youngest child. The Children’s Hour inculcates a taste for the best literature. The 
Guide to Good Reading extends that taste by pointing out in a definite and practical way what 
books to read. It tells how to use the Children’s Hour so as to get the fullest possible benefit 
and how to continue reading along the lines that have proved of the most interest. 


How to use the Children’s Hour 


The first part of the Guide is devoted to suggestions as to the best methods of using the 
Children’s Hour in the home. It includes an INTRODUCTION and two important articles 
atitled “‘THE SELECTION OF STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” by Ziizadbeth 
McCracken, and “ HOW TO GET THE MOST GOOD FROM THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 


by Eva March Tappan. 
The Guide 


The second section is arranged to correspond with the volumes of the Children’s Hour. The 
pages are divided into three columns, the first giving the selections of the Children’s Hour, the sec- 
ond the books from which these selections were taken, and the third, lists of the best books on 
the same or closely related subjects. By this unique arrangement readers of the Children’s Hour 
tan readily find not only the books from which their favorite selections are taken, but also lists 
fother good books of the same kind. In order to further extend the scope of the Guide there 
we given SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING on a wide variety of subjects, as well 
as special lists on such topicsas SPORTS AND PASTIMES, SONGS SET TO MUSIC, and 
BOOKS FOR PARENTS. 


Noteworthy Characters and Events 
and 
The Authors of the Children’s Hour 


The Guide also contains sketches of the important historical characters and incidents referred 
loin the Children’s Hour and of the 245 authors whose writings are represented. As an aid to 
further study, standard works of biography and history are referred to wherever possible, thus 
making this section of the Guide a valuable introduction to the world’s history and literature. 


“A Guide to Good Reading” is a large, handsomely printed and attractively bound volume 
with beautiful illustrations by Emil Pollak-Ottendorff. 


A Guide to Good Reading, price $2.00 MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY: 
E Enclosed find $4.00 for 1 Guide to Good Reading and member- 
Home Progress Society, “ $3.00 ship in the Home Progress Society, including one year’s subscrip- 


tion to the Home Progress Magazine. Enter the subscription and 
$5 00 membership in the name of and send the magazine to 


Membership in the 


\pecial Combination Price 
to owners of the Child- Street 
ren’s Hour, $4.00 City and State 
Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE BURROUGHS 
NATURE CLUB 


Honorary President, JOHN BURROUGHS . 


President, ALBERT H. PRATT 


Advisory Board 


MARY C, DICKERSON 
Curator Department of Woods 
and Forestry, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 


, DALLAS LORE SHARP 
Naturalist and Author. 


RAYMOND L. DITMARS 
Curator Department of Re 


tiles, New York Zodlogical Park. CHARLES H. TOWNSEND 


Director the New York Aqua- 
rium, 
R. J. H. De LOACH 
Professor of Cotton Industry, 
University of Georgia. 


RALPH HOFFMANN 
Ornithologist. 


CLINTON ABBOTT 
Ornithologist. 


DWIGHT FRANKLIN ‘ 
Department of Preparation, 
American Museum of Natural 
History. 


ROY W. MINER 
Assistant Curator Department ? 
of Invertebrate Zodlogy, Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History,” 


DO YOU KNOW 


How the kingfisher 
swallows his prey, 
and why he does it 
in that manner? 


What effect the set- 
tlement and cultiva- 
tion of the country 
has upon the habits 
of birds ? 


How the crow picks 
up its food from the 
water? 


What difference 

there is between? 
birds that walk and” 
birds that hop in’ 
their way of scratch- ] 
ing the ground ? 


How birds of prey’ 
differ from other 
birds in their man-} 
ner of carrying food? 


If male and female 
birds migrate at the 
same time? 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB offers to members an opportunity to be~) 
come acquainted with nature in a most simple and fascinating way and,to obtain a 
knowledge of plant and animal life that will double the enjoyment of every day spent 


in the woods and fields. 
to investigate its many advantages. 


All lovers of nature and of the open air are cordially invited 


FULL PARTICULARS and description of the ATTRACTIVE PRIZES offered 
for answers to questions similar to those given above sent free on request. 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


Dept. R CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Riverside Press 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 








